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Education and the Prevention of Crime’ 


NY member of the United States Senate would be flattered 
by an invitation to speak to this group. I say this be- 
cause the National Education Association is representa- 

tive of what in many respects is the most important profession 
practiced by men and women. 

We have chosen in America to turn over to the school 
teachers not only those duties which are naturally theirs, but 
also many of the functions which should be performed in the 
home. We have come to expect the teacher to instruct our 
children in manners, personal hygiene, social etiquette, and the 
household arts. We expect the teacher to give by precept and 
example that moral and ethical training which in other times 
was imparted by the home and the church. 

At this moment I have no desire to challenge the funda- 
mental wisdom of this, our almost universal custom. It is 
mentioned merely to prepare the way for certain comments 
which will follow. 

Before entering upon that discussion, let me pay a brief 
tribute to the teacher. I regard that public servant as the 
most potent factor in the training of our children in honesty, 
worthy ambition, self control, and substantial preparation for 
merited success in the battle of life. 

It happens many times that the influence of an inspiring 
teacher has neutralized evil tendencies which environment has 
imposed upon unfortunate children. No thoughtful person 
who analyzes his own mind can fail to find reason for grati- 
tude to this or that teacher for the rich contribution of noble 
thoughts and desires planted there during school days. 

The teacher is the most self-sacrificing, hard-working and 
poorly paid individual of all those included in the schedule of 


public servants. That is my honest conviction and one I have 
held for many years. 


* Address delivered before the National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 
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Certain recent experiences of my own have given me a grow- 
ing belief that America must lean still more heavily upon the 
school teacher. As chairman of a committee appointed by 
the United States Senate to investigate crime, it has been my 
duty to listen to the testimony of hundreds of witnesses. What 
we have learned centers upon one point—the necessity of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. To accomplish this, the schools 
can do more than all other agencies within public control. 

The importance of what I shall have to say to you is em- 
phasized by the statistics of crime. In the United States today 
the average age of the criminal is 23 years. The largest age 
group is found at 19 and the next largest group at 18. The 
seeds of moral delinquency sown and grown during school age, 
develop into evil plants, the fruits of which are publicly dis- 
played by boys and girls long before maturity of their minds 
and bodies. 

In saying these things to this particular group, I am not un- 
mindful that the members of your association have long been 
concerned over the problems which crime presents. I am 
aware of the serious thought you have given this subject and 
am acquainted with your Research Bulletin on ‘Crime Pre- 
vention Through Education,” published in 1932, and your 
“Tenth Yearbook on Character Education,” published in the 
same year. 

I am depending on your wide background of knowledge to 
fill in an outline of the facts for which I have but brief space. 
I must trust your trained imaginations to supply the details, 
depending upon your proven patriotism and loyalty to perfect 
and carry out some such plan as the one I shall propose. 

First let me present a brief statement of fact: From several 
sources, apparently authoritative estimates of the cost of 
crime, it appears to total approximately one-fourth of our 
national income. This sum, as is pointed out in your bulletin, 
exceeds by at least three times our total expenditures for edu- 
cation. We can agree, I believe, that the cost of crime in 
money and in reduced morality of the people is devastating 
beyond computation. 

You know better than I how much the situation has been 
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aggravated by recent publicity given the activities within the 
law of certain metropolitan bankers, utility heads and business 
executives. Such infractions of the moral law reported by the 
press, are dramatic presentations which must have undermined 
the public morale and the morals of many individuals. Your 
minds will quickly jump to acts within your own knowledge, 
where perhaps there may have been smaller monetary losses 
but which are equally distressing examples of that lack of the 
sense of trusteeship and general public spirit which should 
characterize men of affairs. The anti-social conduct of per- 
sons operating within the law, ruthlessly exploiting the eco- 
nomic resources of the public, has inflamed the minds and 
emotions of criminals and weaklings. Recognized as one of 
the major causes of our economic condition, those acts have 
added to the general social unrest. 

In short, the factors that have acted to promote criminality 
have been added to of late because of economic conditions, and 
what the average man believes is the chief cause of our eco- 
nomic distress. No matter how we approach the problem, 
we surely must agree that the menace of anti-social behavior 
and actual crime is greater than ever before. 

Where does crime begin? The answer to that question will 
determine what we should do about it. While there are many 
causes, no doubt, yet there will be no dispute of the thesis that 
the perfect home should develop the perfect character. 

Most of us regard character building as the primary respon- 
sibility of the home. But, if I may jump to my conclusion on 
this point, I am forced to recognize that there is no immediate 
hope of greatly improving the home conditions of those who 
may later follow criminal careers. To accomplish this end is 
a long range process. 

We think of the church as having a heavy responsibility in 
character building. But as regards this, I can criticize no 
church except my own. For any except my own denomination, 
I have no right to comment upon the adequacy of its character 
building program or to make recommendations for the exten- 
sion of its work. I will say of my own denomination that I 
believe there is much more it should be doing. But whatever 
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the churches may do in the future, we cannot turn to them 
for an immediate and major attack on the problem of crime. 
I pause only long enough to express confidence that the church 
will lend support to a well planned program of prevention. 

This brings me to the schools. It is an old custom, familiar 
to you, to carry to the door-step of the school all the problems 
that cannot be solved in the home or elsewhere in the com- 
munity. To blame the schools and the teachers appears to be 
one of the diversions of the American people. But it is not 
in this spirit that I approach the subject under discussion. 

I could devote my available time to reviewing the forces 
which have tended to transfer from the home to the school 
almost the entire responsibility for the welfare of children. 
To you this is a well known story. But when I turn my 
thoughts to what the schools can and should do in the matter 
before us, I have been wondering how the public would re- 
spond to a new plan. What would happen to a proposal that 
the public schools assume the responsibility for a basic crime 
prevention program? 

In face of the alarming facts about crime and the growing 
anti-social conduct within the law, may not the public be won- 
dering what has happened and why? How many are inquir- 
ing how such a state of affairs has come to pass in a country 
that has so liberally supported schools for the express purpose 
of insuring good citizenship ? 

Personally, of course, I do not place upon the American 
public school system primary responsibility for this crisis. But 
what shall we say in reply to those who charge the public 
schools with a share of the blame? 

The report and a digest of the hearings of our Senate sub- 
committee which will soon be off the press, contain pointed 
discussions of this question. I want to refer you to this report 
for comments on the merits of the public school record of past 
performance. Whatever may be your own conclusions, I 
know you are ready to face the issue of your future respon- 
sibilities in this field and of course it is the future alone that 
we can do anything about, whether in the line of your duty or 
mine. 
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One of the questions I want to ask you today is this: 

Does the habit of appraising the influences of schools ex- 
clusively in terms of intellectual achievement and manual skill 
have anything or everything to do with our trouble? 

To define clearly what I mean I want to make reference to 
two recent publications: First, the committee of the American 
Association of University Professors, in its report issued last 
May, stated that the purpose of college teaching is to “induce 
self-propelled intellectual activity on the part of the student.” 

The second reference is to a report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, entitled: “A Charter for the Social Sciences 
in the Schools,” drafted by Charles A. Beard. This is in- 
tended to emphasize the value of scholarship and skill in 
scientific method as a primary dominating objective. This 
point of view is epitomized on the 99th page of the report, 
which I quote: 

“All the way through the schools the process may be fol- 
lowed, ever sharpening the mind” (the italics are mine) “by 
increasing the complexity of the situations about which ques- 
tions are asked and of the materials necessary to correct 
answers, rising steadily in the complexity and abstraction of 
the subjects considered.” 

The words “‘Character,” “conduct,” “behavior,” “attitude” 
and ‘‘emotions” do not appear in Beard’s index. His discus- 
sion of character and the process of character building are 
limited to a few sentences in the closing pages of his 117-page 
“Charter.”” These two reports financed by large foundations 
seem to represent the point of view of orthodox leadership of 
our higher educational institutions. 

Is it proper for me to ask: Have not educators tended to 
define the job of the schools in terms of developing tool skills, 
and of mastering narrowly defined content? Have they not 
placed unduly exclusive emphasis upon “sharpening the minds” 
of those who are to be the lawyers and the executives of the 
future, as well as the minds of the average run of us who pass 
through the school system? 

Has not the habit of appraising the results of schools in 
terms exclusively of intellectual achievement and manual skill, 
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tended to produce a citizenry with sharpened wits and skilled 
craftsmanship, rather than a realizing sense of social obliga- 
tion and good citizenship? 

Has not our attention been too sharply focused on the uni- 
versal mastery of scientific method, to the exclusion of the 
personal and social needs of the masses of our children? 

Let me turn from this questioning process a moment to 
say this: Sometimes the scientist becomes so engrossed in 
what he sees in the microscope that he fails to lift his eye from 
the instrument to gaze upon the wide world about him. 

I have asked what I intended to be pointed questions re- 
garding problems which to me as a layman are not being solved 
by the intelligentsia—and I use that word with entire respect. 
Have not teachers and teachers’ colleges, in their zeal for a 
predetermined curriculum and for a universal intellectual dis- 
cipline, forgotten that their objective is good citizens rather 
than subject matter conformity? In all candor, I believe they 
are shooting over the target. 

We must take society as it is. Our program of education 
must be suited to the requirements and capabilities of each boy 
and girl according to individual need. In view of this self- 
evident truth, it may be fortunate that the many and no doubt 
brilliant suggestions of educational literature have met no more 
than languid and ephemeral acceptance. Far be it from me to 
criticize, but in humility of spirit I contend that there is some- 
thing in education more vital than sharpening the mind. 

Undoubtedly many ideas in education now considered too 
advanced will find a place in the practice of the schools of the 
future. It is to be expected that there should exist some lag 
between the time of general acceptance of a policy, program 
or principle and its complete incorporation into practice. 

Even though the program I present today may be approved 
by you, it will take time to appraise its value. But certainly 
as regards past objectives, has there not been an excessive lag 
in the field of education? Even though this exists in public 
education, it is also true in home training, in parent education, 
in the efforts of the church, and in the work of character build- 
ing agencies. But these last institutions are outside your field. 





; 
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Certainly your desire is to define the objectives of teaching and 
of the total school experience and to realize them as soon as 
possible. 

I want to refer next to the 1932 Bulletin No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 13 of the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, entitled ‘‘Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking and Promotion.” ‘This monograph reports a study 
covering the efforts of the secondary schools to break away 
from traditional practices and to adjust their programs to 
individual needs. This report appears to indicate that there is 
a tremendous desire to do something about the problem of the 
differences in individuals. But in this report I have found 
grounds to warrart several questions: Have not the standard- 
izing agencies of the past, the rigid requirements for college 
entrance, and the prescriptive curriculum made well nigh im- 
possible real progress in meeting the variable needs of the 
masses of our students? Have the schools and teacher train- 
ing institutions made adequate provisions for ascertaining the 
abilities and needs of pupils as individuals? Has any school 
or teachers’ college carried out the logical implications of Pro- 
fessor Morrison’s justly famous statement to the effect that 
teachers should spend half their time studying their pupils as 
growing individuals and the rest of their time doing what that 
study shows to be desirable and necessary? 

My attention was recently called to an interesting innova- 
tion made by Superintendent Herbert S. Weet and inaugurated 
just before his retirement from the public schools of Rochester, 
N. Y. Dr. Weet has been active in your body for so many 
years that I am confident he is known and loved by all of you. 

Dr. Weet has provided for two groupings, (a) in accord- 
ance with individual ability and (b) a marking system which 
undertakes to recognize five major areas of desired results, 
including character building and habits. I note, however, that 
in his system, promotion is decided solely on the marks in tool 
subjects such as spelling, arithmetic, and geography. 

I hope no one will read into my remarks the slightest in- 
clination to criticise any teacher, any parent, any social worker 
or any clergyman for the emphasis placed upon the scientific 
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method, upon objective thinking, or other methods of proce- 
dure. Anything I might say is necessarily no more than the 
general opinion of a layman anxious to be helpful. My pur- 
pose is to stimulate your interest and to cause you to focus 
your attention upon what I personally regard as important— 
a restudy of the objectives of education from the viewpoint 
of the individual child who must live in a complex and chang- 
ing society. 

Perhaps the examples I have given are sufficient preface to 
a preliminary concrete suggestion dealing with a way in which 
the public schools can help in a major attack on the prevention 
of crime. The suggestion calls for a thorough-going applica- 
tion of a particular one of the many generally accepted pro- 
posals, with which you are familiar, a proposal which because 
of the lag I have mentioned has not yet been adopted into uni- 
versal practice. 

Nearly ten years ago Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, proposed the adoption of a continuous record card for 
general use in the public school system. The plan for a con- 
tinuous record has been promoted by various agencies, includ- 
ing the American Council on Education. Many individuals 
have urged its adoption. 

Professor Wood early proposed that the school record 
should include not only the class room grades and objective 
measures which are useful in long-term intellectual guidance, 
but also a behavior record, so designed as to disclose the blos- 
soming character and personal and social development of the 
child. Such a behavior record has been demonstrated and, as 
I view it, greatly improved in the practice of the Rochester 
Athaenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 

If the system is used, as I believe it should be in every com- 
munity, the public schools will have placed every child under 
continuous constructive observation. The child who shows 
anti-social tendencies may then be given special attention and 
such treatment as the individual case requires. Under this 
system, prevention of crime can be undertaken in time to pro- 
duce results. You can readily imagine the far-reaching effects 
if the character building agencies of the community collaborate 
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energetically with the schools in helping suspected pre-delin- 
quents to achieve normal adjustment. 

Of course, it is not enough merely to start upon another 
campaign of record making. Attics and basements are filled 
with “reports” and material which its fond authors thought to 
be of such importance that it might sometime be studied, for- 
nulated and made of practical use. Holding the same idea, 
the United States Government is erecting what is called the 
‘Archives Building.” It occupies an entire square on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington. This is to be used to store 
papers, some of them valuable, no doubt, but many of them 
worthless trash. 

If the behavior reports were to be filed in cabinets some- 
where, in order that a statistically inclined person might use 
them sometime, I should not be interested. Such reports are 
invaluable provided their significance is recognized and their 
potentialities are wisely exploited. But the realization of 
these potentialities in terms of better individual school ad- 
justments and more effective citizenship depends upon a re- 
orientation of our whole teaching and administrative personnel 
regarding the place of guidance, personal adjustment and 
character building in relation to the curriculum and the tradi- 
tional procedures and attitudes which it has engendered and 
perpetuated. 

It ought to be clear that if a pupil in the schools manifests 
habits of thought or tendencies which are or may become anti- 
social in their nature, there should be instituted at once an 
inquiry to determine what is wrong, and appropriate corrective 
measures should be taken without the traditional subservience 
to the formal integrity of the curriculum. To this end, there 
must be set up in connection with every school system a means 
of immediate treatment of the child who appears to need it. 
Surely in every community there are enough general medical 
practitioners, dentists, psychiatrists, specialists and surgeons, 
also trained psychologists and social workers, who will gladly 
examine the child and give the school authorities the needed 
help to determine a course of action. 

The thought I have in mind is that the behavior record will 
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carry a warning that there is danger along the path of progress 
of this particular pupil. It may be a red light, indicating the 
necessity to ‘stop, look and listen.” If it serves to attract at- 
tention to the need for special treatment and if, as a result of 
collaboration with these scientific consultants, the child is re- 
turned to mental and physical health, our first purpose has 
been accomplished. 

In urging the importance of the social, personal and moral 
influences of the schools, I do not mean to minimize the intel- 
lectual influences and scientific disciplines. These are now and, 
I hope, will ever be important in our schools. What I here 
suggest is that our pursuit of intellectual discipline shall not 
be so exclusive as to leave character building to chance, nor so 
undiscriminating with regard to individual limitations and 
needs as to provoke or perpetuate negative reactions and anti- 
social attitudes in some of our children. Let us not forget that 
while appropriate intellectual training may go far toward cor- 
recting anti-social attitudes, it is also true that inappropriate 
or wrongly motivated learning efforts may produce opposite 
results. 

The testimony of several leading educators at the sub- 
committee hearings indicates that unconstructive attitudes and 
the formation of anti-social groups among school children 
frequently originate in, or are perpetuated and aggravated by 
academic maladjustments. Hence the importance of maintain- 
ing continuous records both of growth in academic and intel- 
lectual achievements and of extra-curricular experiences, per- 
sonal and social adjustments, and character development. 

The reports of all school systems that have come to my 
notice reveal an appallingly large number of academic “‘fail- 
ures” in every grade year after year. Authentic testimony 
indicates that many if not most pre-delinquents are found in 
these “failing” groups. Are these failures inevitable or are 
they due largely to the fact that our curriculum is still so rigid 
that many of our pupils are confronted with academic tasks 
which are beyond their abilities, irrelevant to their interests 
and needs, and which foredoom them to what our inflexible 
academic standards call “failure”? It seems to me, as an inter- 
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ested layman deeply sympathetic with teachers in dealing with 
their complex problems, that the type of intellectual and be- 
havior record here proposed, which centers attention upon the 
pupil as a growing entity, cannot fail to increase their success 
in dealing with problem cases of all types. 

But important as the use of the behavior record will be with 
the problem child, its use is vastly more important with all the 
rest of the pupils. My good friend, Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, 
President of Hunter College, has supplied me with an excel- 
lent manuscript relating to teacher guidance in conducting char- 
acter education in the public school system of New York. 
These guides suggest a thoroughly sound program of day to 
day instruction. 

In taking over the guidance of a new pupil, however, the 
teacher is at great disadvantage without a history of the child’s 
behavior in the earlier grades. As I view the problem, be- 
havior records promise to do for the practice of the teacher 
in the field of character building what records have done for 
the doctor in his practice. Except in case of emergency, no 
surgeon would think of operating unless he had studied the 
case records of the patient. The reports of what the attending 
physicians have found in the past will help the surgeon to 
do a good job and perhaps be the determining factor as to 
what shall be undertaken. 

These references to the behavior record system pave the 
way for another question: 

Is it possible to do vastly better in character building than 
we are now doing? 

If you answer in the affirmative, there remains the question 
as to how we shall break through the restraints that have 
stood in the way of progress in this field. How must we go 
about our task if we are to make full use of the available 
knowledge and experience at our command? 

As a first movement in a major attack, let us secure from 
the public a new mandate. Let us have new specifications of 
the results expected from public education or a restatement of 
objectives. I believe that in drawing these specifications there 
must be written in large letters certain primary conditions. 
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We expect results in character and in everything that is essen- 
tial to good citizenship, rather than results measured chiefly 
in terms of facts learned, or in terms of pure intellectual ac- 
tivity, or sharpened minds. If you agree with me, I am pre- 
pared to join with you in an effort to win general acceptance 
of a public policy re-defined in such terms as I have stated. 

The National Government may assemble facts which will be 
helpful in the formulation of a general policy in education. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that the States never dele- 
gated to the Federal Government any legislative or administra- 
tive authority in the field of education. Under our Constitu- 
tion, the acceptance of a new policy and of action under such 
a policy must be left to voluntary cooperation. 

In order to have an agency to coordinate such volunteer 
efforts and to assist in the work of our Senate Sub-Committee 
on Crime, we have formed an advisory body known as the 
Education and Law Conference. The plan of organization 
of the Conference assumes that its members will all be volun- 
tary, non-official, unpaid workers. 

We are in process of organizing an advisory committee and 
several technical committees. Through these we hope to carry 
on the work of the conference. The members of these tech- 
nical committees will be selected from experts known to be 
free to actively participate in the work of the conference. For 
example: Professor Ben D. Wood has accepted the chairman- 
ship of our committee on records and Professor W. W. 
Charters the chairmanship of our committee on instructional 
materials. Other committees will be organized as the plan 
proceeds. 

If we agree upon the wisdom of such an organization, we 
need to consider a second step. Sane practical measures must 
be taken to develop in practice a full expression of a new 
American policy in education. Such measures should be 
evolved as will not interfere with present-day essential educa- 
tional practice and without reduction in efficiency in providing 
the pupils with the tools of literacy. It is particularly import- 
ant in these days of economic stress, too, not to increase unduly 
the cost of the schools. But the desired results cannot be at- 
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tained unless the plan is so stated as to catch the imagination 
of every community and command its respect and voluntary 
cooperation. 

To make a clinical test, to use the words of my profession, 
and to demonstrate the type of development proposed, Dr. 
Ballou, Superintendent of the Washington schools, is arrang- 
ing to initiate the proposed plan in the District of Columbia. 
This will involve evolution in many areas. You can see that 
he must face problems in administration, records, individual 
instruction, materials of instruction, training teachers in serv- 
ice, adult classes, and evening classes. In community contacts 
there will be a new relationship to the movies, the press, the 
facilities for recreation, the Church, the Juvenile Courts, chil- 
dren organizations, and many more. 

In the furtherance of Dr. Ballou’s development, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the Education and Law Con- 
ference have set up a joint committee for the coordination of 
community effort in making this development a success. Under 
this arrangement the technical committees of the Education 
and Law Conference serve in an advisory capacity only. The 
local joint committee functioning as a Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council has assumed the responsibility for all operating 
activities. 

I have given you the details of this set-up because I want 
you to see how we are proposing to face, not only the local 
conditions, but the deep-rooted traditions of States Rights and 
local autonomy. The most that may be claimed for the Fed- 
eral Government in such a matter is that it is the function of 
the Congress to do what it can for the people under the Gen- 
eral Welfare Clause of our Constitution. 

Our experience with Prohibition has reminded us that it is 
dangerous to attempt to modify the practices of our people 
in major activities through Constitutional Amendment and 
Federal legislation. Just as the operation of bringing about 
temperance in America rests upon the educational agencies of 
our country, so the building of character and good citizenship 
is more dependent upon volunteer cooperation than upon laws. 
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It has seemed necessary for the success of Dr. Ballou’s proj- 
ect to seek general public approval of his plan and also the 
approval and cooperation of the colleges and universities in 
the District, the churches, the so-called character building 
agencies, the welfare agencies and all the rest of the agencies 
which you know from experience effect operations of the public 
school system. I hope the procedure proposed for the District 
of Columbia will be followed in each state. A NEW DEAL 
in education must grow from the seeds of progressive ideals 
and ideas which have been so generally planted locally by you 
and other leaders in the past. 

The agencies of informal education must have a large place 
in any consideration of this subject. For example, the news- 
papers, motion pictures and the radio make a daily impression 
on the majority of our people. That the combined influence 
of these agencies is growing more constructive requires only a 
comparison of the releases of a decade ago with those of the 
present. Here, as in other areas of education, the path of 
progress is through cooperative study and action, and I hope 
these agencies will join in using for this purpose the Educa- 
tion and Law Conference. 

Because I place such complete dependence upon voluntary 
cooperation, I have concluded there is needed only one gen- 
eral legislative enactment by the Congress. In consequence, 
I have introduced in the Senate a Bill which is intended to 
serve two purposes: 

First, it is intended to establish a privilege status in the 
Federal courts for teachers and their behavior records of the 
American Council type—records which I hope will eventually 
be established for every child of school age in this land. 

And second, I hope this bill will establish, so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, the professional status of 
the teacher as parallel with and comparable in its dignity and 
authority to that of the doctor and clergyman. 

If this proposed act meets with your approval, I trust you 
will join the movement to see that it is also written into the 
statutes of the forty-eight States. Support of such legislation 
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assumes that you are ready to support my major thesis, which 
is that we must re-define the desired objectives of education 
for our children as individuals in society. 

If you support this thesis, I repeat: 

We must secure, from the public, support for a restatement 
of what should be the American policy as to the desired results 
of education in terms of character and citizenship as well as 
content. We must secure from higher educational institutions 
an emancipation from the requirements for college entrance 
insofar as they in fact interfere with the legitimate efforts to 
achieve results in terms of a newly defined public policy. If 
this policy is adopted, the colleges themselves may well go 
through a period of soul searching as to the possibility of their 
own need of readjusting their practices. 

To these ends I bespeak your voluntary cooperation, both in 
the general support of the Education and Law Conference and 
in the work of its Education Committees, in fostering joint 
projects initiated in the spirit of the proposed District of 
Columbia project. If by this means we can make a successful 
attack upon juvenile delinquence, the next generation will bless 
us for our efforts. If we succeed in deepening the public spirit 
of our students and developing that high sense of trusteeship 
which will stand the test during the competitive actions of later 
life, we shall have saved the National from a repetition of the 
alarming disclosures of vicious conduct in high places. We 
shall have had a large part, too, in giving to America the lead- 
ing place in moral as well as technical education. 

Roya. S. COPELAND, 
U. S. Senate. 











Citizens’ Councils in Alabama 


HE utter breakdown of Alabama’s educational system, 

with a consequent appeal for Federal aid, has focused 

upon this state the attention of the entire nation. Some 
comment has been of a sympathetic character, but much has 
been critical. Favorable comment urges Federal aid to equal- 
ize educational opportunity among the states. It also takes 
into account losses in school revenue for which the depression 
is responsible. Critics of Alabama’s plight almost invariably 
couple their remarks with suggestions of state and local gov- 
ernment reform. 

Hearst papers, commenting editorially in January, bluntly 
but discerningly asserted that all of Alabama’s 600,000 school 
children could be kept in school and many other children get- 
ting free schooling 


“if county and local politicians who dominate the legislature 
would permit the reorganization of county and local govern- 
ment which had been recommended by a commission appointed 
by the governor in 1931. The Federal Government could 
render its best service by notifying Alabama’s governor and 
legislature that until the abolition of ‘ox-cart’ government had 
been effected, federal aid would be futile and not available.” 


The Baltimore Sun more recently asserts that it is a mis- 
nomer to call federal appropriations to certain states 


“assistance to education when in reality it should be called 
assistance to job-holders. . . . Consider for example the State 
of Alabama, where the schools are in a bad way. Alabama 
retains on the public payroll a horde of county and municipal 
officers who are perfectly useless, but who eat up enough taxes 
to make a vast difference in the financial condition of the state. 
Why should Maryland have to pay for maintaining schools in 
Alabama now that the state is broke? That isn’t assistance 
to education. It is assistance to sloth and stupidity.” 


“W. M. H.” in the March 1 issue of the Literary Digest sug- 
gests that an ideal solution of the educational problem in Ala- 
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bama and other states would be that “eloquently advocated by 
President Roosevelt—the lightening of the tremendous bur- 
den of local government expenditures by reorganization and 
consolidation of overlapping jurisdictions.” 

Although Alabama may not relish these pointed criticisms, 
it is widely admitted that they contain much truth. The 
people of this state are not averse to efficiency and economy 
in government. Unfortunately, too few know what consti- 
tutes good government. When aware that mechanisms and 
methods long since outworn in their usefulness are being sup- 
ported, Alabamians will demand governments of a modern 
stamp, which are conducted like any other successful business 
and which give more and better services for less money. 

Steps are being taken which within a few years will bring 
substantial relief from many of the state’s education and gov- 
ernment ills. A, state Citizens’ Council on Good Government 
has been organized for the purpose of assembling and dis- 
‘seminating facts about government to the people through 
forty-eight citizens’ councils, cooperating civic groups, and 

through the press. Candidates for state and county offices 
are advocating general and specific reforms. The state press 
daily carries articles stressing the desirability of changes of 
one kind or another. Poll-tax payments this year have made 
an all-time record, reflecting an increased popular interest in 
the affairs of government. 

Need for remedial measures are evidenced from many 
angles. Our machinery of local government varies little from 
that provided by the territorial legislature, and continued in 
1819 when Alabama became a state. Although the Brook- 
ings Institution has made an extensive survey of Alabama’s 
state and local government, two subsequent special sessions of 
the legislature have accomplished little in line with its recom- 
mendations with the exception of the enactment of a budget 
control law. 

Since 1929-30 Alabama has fared worse than any other 
state in reduction of school support from public moneys. Re- 
duction in state support for 1932-33 resulted chiefly from de- 
creases in state appropriations, from depletion in state and 
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county taxes caused by tax delinquency and lowering of prop- 
erty assessments, from diversion of current revenues to pay- 
ment on a large floating indebtedness, and from losses in funds 
due to an unfortunate opinion of the attorney general which 
affected the operation of the budget control act and relegated 
education to a secondary position among state funds. 

Many rural schools did not reopen for lack of funds after 
the Christmas holidays in 1932-33. A report of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association issued in May, 
1933, estimated that in Alabama schools were closed to 66,955 
children by February 28. This number represented more 
than 60 per cent of the children in all the closed schools of the 
country. By March 30, schools containing 81 per cent of the 
rural school children were closed in fifty Alabama counties. 
Institutions of higher learning kept going largely by stopping 
capital expenditures entirely, by decreasing faculties and reduc- 
ing salaries, and by seriously curtailing research. 

To aid in the distressing school situation, the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, through its Committee on Legislation 
and Citizenship in April and May of 1933, sponsored the or- 
ganization of county citizens’ councils. ‘Schools must open 
and be state-supported a full term,” declared the call for action 
sent out to all organizations inviting them to send representa- 
tives to local citizens’ councils. ‘‘Plans for the future must 
make it certain that such a condition as now exists will not be 
possible again. . . . Our schools must operate. Alabama 
must pay its debts.”” ‘The state was divided into ten districts 
and active P.T.A. workers as district directors appointed to 
organize the counties. In each county a chairman, secretary- 
treasurer and a publicity agent were appointed from repre- 
sentatives of the several civic clubs. It was the duty of this 
Committee then to organize every community within the 
county. In this manner, citizens’ councils were set up in forty- 
three of Alabama’s sixty-seven counties before the end of May. 

The most important accomplishment of Alabama’s Citizens’ 
Council as then organized was the aid given in the campaign 
last June and July for the passage of the warrant and income 
tax amendments. It was the purpose of these amendments 
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to liquidate the state’s floating indebtedness and thereby free 
the schools of a heavy burden of debt. Eight months before, 
an income tax amendment had been defeated by a two to one 
majority, forty-two counties voting against the amendment, 
and a bond issue for paying off the indebtedness lost by an 
even greater majority. A powerful and well-organized op- 
position sought especially to defeat the income tax, and it was 
evident that the odds were in their favor. The most intensive 
campaign that had been waged in Alabama for many years 
culminated in July in an overwhelming victory for the amend- 
ments. The opposition carried only five counties; the vote 
on the income tax was 107,202 for and 69,889 against. With 
a huge unfunded debt out of the way, the schools were placed 
in a more satisfactory financial position. 

A well-directed speakers’ campaign headed by the Governor 
helped to swing the vote in favor of the amendments. How- 
ever, citizens’ councils deserve a fair share of the credit for 
bringing about. such a remarkable reversal of public sentiment. 
In forty-three counties they conducted house-to-house can- 
vasses in hundreds of communities and provided speakers for 
meetings in all sections of the several counties. Letters were 
written to public spirited leaders throughout the state. Posters 
and handbills sent out from P.T.A. headquarters were dis- 
tributed by local workers. A continuous barrage of news 
articles was furnished to the press. These articles portrayed 
the condition of the schools, counteracted misinformation, 
pointed out the advantages of the income tax and the need of 
such a tax to aid in liquidating the state’s debt, and urged that 
the state should pay its honest debts to the teachers and other 
creditors. 

Though organized for the purpose of helping the schools, 
the adaptability of citizens’ councils for study of other govern- 
mental problems was widely appreciated. Friends of educa- 
tion were agreed that the permanent welfare of the schools 
is directly dependent upon a government properly balanced 
in all phases. This relationship has been well expressed by 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in her statement that ‘‘our recent situa- 
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tions have convinced us that home and school education as well 
as community protection is dependent upon the efficient ad- 
ministration of financial affairs within the various national, 
state and local groups. A study of these situations is essential 
to future development and without such studies there can be 
no basis for an approach toward securing better schools.” 

The need of a clearing committee to coordinate the efforts 
of the several citizens’ councils and civic and professional 
organizations interested in governmental services was also ap- 
parent. The State Kiwanis organization at its October meet- 
ing passed resolutions urging the organization of such a 
clearing committee to function primarily in the interest of 
education. Almost simultaneously under the leadership of 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers representatives of the 
state-wide civic and professional clubs were invited to Mont- 
gomery to consider plans for organizing a state citizens’ 
council. On November 7, the Alabama Citizens’ Council on 
Good Government was definitely launched. The twenty or- 
ganizations represented on the Council are the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Congress of Parents and Teachers, American 
Legion Auxiliary, Council of Home Demonstration Clubs, 
Business and Professional Women, Association of University 
Women, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Alabama Federation of Labor, Kiwanis, Lions, Civi- 
tans, The Alabama Education Association, State Board of 
Education, Association of School Superintendents, Ministerial 
Association of Montgomery, Alabama Bankers Association, 
Alabama Medical Association, and the Alabama Dental As- 
sociation. 

It was agreed that the organization should be entirely non- 
political and non-partisan in character and that its activities 
would be of a purely educational nature. To assure immunity 
from politics, the rules of procedure provide that no state or 
county official or candidate for office will be admitted to 
membership. It will seek, however, to cooperate with public 
officials in every way. The council assumes that officers of 
government are public-spirited and are interested in en- 
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couraging any movement which will enable them to render 
greater service to the public. 

The council proposed to study such pressing state problems 
as the health department, which has been “virtually 
annihilated,” the need for properly balanced economy in the 
state, county, and city governments, the school situation which 
threatens the state with less than a normal term, and the 
necessity of encouraging all voters to pay their poll taxes. 
The Council conducted an intensive “Pay Your Taxes Cam- 
paign” in November and December, but, on account of its 
vital bearing on all public services, the reorganization of county 
and municipal government has been chosen as the principal 
immediate objective. 

A steering or executive committee of seven members was 
named to formulate policies and to direct the activities of the 
council. A field or extension committee was assigned the duty 
of meeting with citizens’ councils, and of organizing new coun- 
cils with the ultimate aim of having facts about government 
carried to the people in every community. Facts will be dis- 
seminated by a publicity committee through the press and 
through local citizens’ councils and civic clubs. A special com- 
mittee determines who shall be invited to membership. 

The research committee’s program for the year involves 
preparation of a series of instructional studies on county 
government to be issued monthly. Charts are used to make 
statistical information more graphic. Functions of county 
government will be outlined and facts concerning government 
revenues and expenditures presented. One study will describe 
how the state has economized thus far—an excellent example 
of destructive economy. Digests of North Carolina’s county 
manager law, of Virginia’s law which permits a county to 
choose between the manager and executive plans, and of other 
progressive legislation will be prepared for distribution. 

Possibilities for constructive economy will be pointed out, 
primarily by the use of illustrations from other states. The 
studies will show how both economy and efficiency may be 
gained through proper budgeting, centralized purchasing and 
uniform accounting. The manager plan of city and county 
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government, civil service, revamping of the state tax system, 
the necessity of proper arrangements for payment of debts, 
the combining of county offices, the consolidation of counties 
and of functions of groups of counties, and similar topics will 
be given full consideration. Through the National Committee 
on Citizens’ Councils the Alabama Council will bring to the 
attention of Alabamians united experiences of hundreds of 
civic bodies throughout the country. 

Activities of the Council are financed primarily by voluntary 
contributions of individuals and cooperating organizations. 
However, aid has been secured from other sources. Through 
the Civil Works service two clerical workers have been pro- 
vided. The TVA-CWA Collection of Basic Data project has 
approved the research committee’s project on collection of 
local government data and has allotted six workers until May 
1, therefor. These workers will visit twenty or more coun- 
ties to get statistics and pertinent facts on revenues, expedi- 
tures, and other phases of county and municipal administra- 
tion. Data on counties and cities not visited directly will be 
secured from state records and from the several county offices 
through questionnaires. With definite facts and figures avail- 
able, the interest of citizens of a particular county may be 
more readily aroused. 

The Alabama Council has undertaken to secure the approval 
of a federal project on the collection of basic data on local 
government in all the states. The project has been indorsed 
by a number of national organizations. However, in view of 
the short time remaining for the Civil Works Administration 
it has not been possible to launch such a comprehensive pro- 
gram at this time. Should it prove necessary to revive the 
Civil Works organization next winter, perhaps this project 
will be included. Undoubtedly facts would be gathered which 
could serve as a basis for remedial legislation which would 
save millions of dollars and provide more efficient and economi- 
cal local government in all the states. 

Through its program of assembling facts and disseminating 
them through the press and groups of representative citizens in 
every community, leaders in the movement for reform in 
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Alabama are confident that much can be done in arousing 
public interest and crystallizing sentiment in favor of reform 
before the 1935 legislature convenes. Alabama’s state and 
county governments have no funds in excess of demands for 
essential services to be expended on antiquated machineries of 
government or on the waste and inefficiency fostered by them. 
The Alabama Citizens’ Council on Good Government believes 
that through the citizens’ councils idea the state is offered a 
most satisfactory and certain method for securing greater 
simplicity, economy and efficiency in our government and as- 
suring the preservation of the essential public services. 


CHARLES W. Epwarps, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 








A Laboratory of Public Affairs 


HE Third Decade of the Twentieth Century has been 

witnessing a long-awaited breaking of the vicious circle 

that placed political and governmental service largely 
apart from the active interest of our better trained young 
people. 

Like a snowball rolling downhill, that vicious circle increased 
its grasp upon the imagination of young Americans. Because 
of the unfavorable attitude toward politics, more and more of 
our young people turned their eyes from public affairs as a life 
interest and entered other fields, usually business. The un- 
favorable attitude was thereby intensified; more of our promis- 
ing young men avoided public affairs; and so tightened the 
circle. 

Depression and the closer relationship between government 
and business have changed that situation. Capping a fitting 
climax to the end of the post-war cynicism which engulfed our 
young people, an awakened interest in more worthwhile pur- 
suits has aroused the youth of America to break the circle. 

The broken tradition now watches the entrance into public 
service of those who but a few years ago would have scorned 
the idea. Debate may wax long and hot as to just what has 
been the main factor in the realization of this change— 
whether it is to be found in an altruistic turn of mind toward 
public service, or whether it lies in the fact that opportunities 
in fields of business have been materially reduced, with the 
result that governmental service has become more attractive. 

The truth remains, however, that well-manned government 
is vitally necessary to our economic well-being. An increased 
relationship between governmental authority and our business 
and financial activities requires that public service must be effi- 
cient, enlightened and on a high plane of purpose and interest. 

One question is reaching an answer, but is the problem 
solved? Are those young people with all their college train- 
ing equipped for public and governmental service? 
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The answer, it is maintained, may be indicated in the state- 
ment recently made by Dean Arthur Cutts Willard upon his 
assumption of the presidency of the University of Illinois. 
President Willard said, “The average college graduate has 
been prepared for everything but life.” Those college-trained 
people, who have perhaps followed rather intense studies of 
political and economic theory and history, have on the whole 
entered public service with but a scanty knowledge of the 
actual workings of government and political forces. That 
lack has been a fundamental weakness, and the importance of 
remedying it has been recognized. 

To provide an opportunity for that most necessary training 
in the practical operations of the government, the National 
Institution of Public Affairs is now being established in Wash- 
ington. Starting early in 1935 the Institution plans to bring 
a selective group of college juniors, seniors and young grad- 
uates to Washington for a practical, constructive and inspiring 
training for service and leadership in public affairs. 

Self-governing, privately financed, non-partisan and non- 
political, but enjoying the cooperation of the National Admin- 
istration, this “laboratory of public affairs” will appoint its 
students upon a plan similar to the selection of Rhodes 
Scholars. 

Designed not to compete with existing educational facilities 
but to augment theoretical and classroom study of politics and 
government, the National Institution will afford a knowledge 
and a training in the practical functions, organizations, pro- 
cedure and methods of the Federal Government. 

Included in the Institution’s laboratory program will be 
lectures by governmental officials; forums for discussion, de- 
bate and analysis; observation of and assignment to actual 
government work and duties; special case problem work; and 
the writing of a report or thesis. 

In the students’ application to actual governmental work, 
which will come as the last part of the program of study, it is 
planned that each student will be assigned as an “interne”’ to 
some branch of the government, probably the one that inter- 
ests him most. For a period of several days, he will get this 
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actual experience, coming to work and continuing through the 
day as if he were permanently employed. His assignment 
would be as an assistant to an official in the higher brackets of 
governmental positions. 

At the conclusion of that assignment of study the student 
will devote his last week of the Washington program to a 
special governmental problem, function or department. 

To guide the student properly in this work, an official will 
serve as an advisor or tutor cooperating with the Educational 
Director of the Institution to make this special work of the 
student constructive, logical and worthwhile. The student’s 
report or thesis, which is to be made for the double benefit of 
the Institution and the student’s own college, may be on this 
special case problem, that entire training program, or any 
phase of the program he may wish to select with the advice of 
his government advisor and the Educational Director. For- 
tunately there are outstanding men in the various units of the 
government who have had a combination of academic back- 
ground and practical experience in government and who will 
thereby be well qualified to serve as student advisors for the 
National Institution of Public Affairs. 

Picture if you will the actual operation of the Institution’s 
program in Washington. After introductory lectures cover- 
ing the entire field of the Federal Government operations, the 
students will follow through a program that will include all of 
the major governmental units, functions and fields of activity. 
The subjects of study will include not only the legislative, 
judicial and executive departments, in addition to the emer- 
gency recovery agencies, but will also cover affiliated activities 
such as the operations of the Pan American Union and the 
foreign Diplomatic Corps. 

Take as an example the study of the Department of Com- 
merce. The program’s consideration of that department’s 
work will be inaugurated by a lecture in which the Secretary 
of Commerce will set forth the functions of his department 
and the niche it occupies in the whole field of government. 
Immediately following his talk, the cabinet member would 
answer questions in an open forum on his particular depart- 
ment of activity. 
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After other lectures by heads of the subordinate units within 
the particular department, also to be followed by open forums, 
the Institution’s students will make a study or analysis of the 
entire department’s functions and methods. In this study the 
student will not only observe the actual workings of the va- 
rious bureaus within the department, but will also analyze the 
particular functions both in their individual aspects and as to 
their respective relationship to the whole field. 

To wind up the students’ consideration of each govern- 
mental unit and activity, the Institution will conduct discussion 
groups to coordinate the fields of study and to bring out 
approaches to the particular function or activity which may 
not have been considered by the governmental officials. These 
discussion groups are to be led by a group of political science 
professors who shall be brought to Washington on leave of 
absence from their colleges for the period of the Washington 
program of study. 

Basic qualifications which students must have for selection 
by the Institution’s committees will include, in addition to a 
strong scholastic standing and an active interest in the fields of 
politics and government, those qualities of character and 
ability which are so important to that elusive characteristic 
which we term the dynamics of leadership. 

The process of developing a few great leaders from a popu- 
lation of one hundred and twenty-five million people is difficult 
and complex. It is very similar in principle to the process of 
extracting radium from ores. Miners and refiners are extraor- 
dinarily lucky if they get as much as one-twenty-eighth of an 
ounce of radium from ten tons of carnotite or pitchblende, 
radium-containing ores. And then it is a process of refining 
the ores over and over again. Leadership is just as rare in 
the realm of human affairs as radium is in the realm of min- 
erals. The National Institution of Public Affairs will provide, 
I believe, the ore from which we shall draw in the future many 
of our competent and inspired leaders. 

Within a period of four years, between six and seven hun- 
dred young people would attend this university of public 
affairs. Each of these students would thus become a potential 
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leader for the years ahead. Through such an intimate con- 
tact with our Federal Government, such a careful and compre- 
hensive study of its functions, such a careful weighing of men 
and mechanisms, these young people would return to their re- 
spective homes with a vision of statesmanship and leadership 
which they could attain in no other way. Those who have 
within them the spark of inspiration for high achievement in 
public affairs would, through a laboratory or organization of 
this kind, find the fuel to feed that spark until it became a 
blazing fire of leadership. 

But it is not alone in this specific training of a limited num- 
ber of students that the great value of the National Institution 
of Public Affairs lies. It is also in the re-shaping and re-direc- 
tion of our channels of thinking and methods of educational 
training for public service that the Institution will make a 
signal contribution. This laboratory doubtless constitutes the 
first step in a constantly expanding program for a planned and 
objective development of leadership on a much broader scale, 
which would be the best insurance possible for the perpetuation 
of our democratic form of government. Such a program would 
fulfill in every sense the highest responsibilities and functions 
of democracy. 

The Washington program of the National Institution, re- 
stricted as it will be to a comparatively small number of stu- 
dents each year, will not directly affect large numbers of Amer- 
ican college students. In a supplementary activity, however, 
the National Institution is stimulating the development of 
“Public Affairs Forums” at each of the 600 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 

As well as it is possible at a distance from the seat of gov- 
ernment, these forums will study the practical operation of the 
Government and concrete aspects of public affairs, and mem- 
bers will be encouraged to engage in the campaigns of their 
own political parties. These campus clearing houses of prac- 
tical public affairs will thus serve as preparation both for a 
tour of study in Washington and for a later interest and ac- 
tivity in politics and government. 

The agenda of these forums will not be confined to the Fed- 
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eral Government and national affairs, but will also include the 
consideration of current problems and a study and active par- 
ticipation in the local government and politics as evidenced in 
the communities close to the colleges and the universities. 

The National Institution of Public Affairs constitutes the 
first fundamental step in a conscious, objective program for 
the training of public leaders to replace the hit-and-miss hap- 
hazard methods which have prevailed in the past. 

To the extent to which this program develops and is sup- 
ported will depend largely the maintenance and future stability 
of our form of government. For, if a democratic form of gov- 
ernment such as ours does not provide a direct objective 
method for developing leadership in the ranks of the nation’s 
youth to keep pace with the increasing demands for leaders 
brought about by a social and economic system growing more 
sensitive, intricate and complex each year, then that form of 
government is doomed. 

Through its program the National Institution not only 
hopes to augment theoretical and classroom study of politics 
and government by a knowledge and training in the practical 
operation of government; it also looks to the development 
of a new and most necessary tradition which will attract to 
public affairs the well trained young people of high character 
and ability who are becoming increasingly vital to those grow- 
ing complexities of governmental activities. Upon the de- 
velopment of that program and that tradition depends the 
future well-being of our country, economically and socially. 

Oris T. WINGO Jr., 
National Institution of Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 








Special Meeting 


of the American Council on Education 


February 10, 1934 
Washington, D. C. 


A 


SPECIAL meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion was held on Saturday, February 10, 1934, at 10 


a.m., in the Lounge of the Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The following official 
delegates and members of the Council were present: 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


Association Delegate 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy R. A. Lyman 
American Association of Junior Colleges W. C. Eells 
American Association of Teachers Colleges N. W. Cameron 
R. M. Steele 
Lida Lee Tall 
American Association of University Professors H. G. Doyle 
H. W. Tyler 
American Association of University Women Kathryn McHale 


American Library Association G. F. Bowerman 
J. L. Wheeler 
Association of American Colleges S. P. Capen 
H. M. Wriston 
Association of Land Grant Colleges R. M. Hughes 
Association of Urban Universities C. S. Marsh 
Institute of International Education E. R. Murrow 
William F. Russell 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- H.G. Doyle 
ondary Schools J. H. Tyson 
National Association of State Universities A. H. Upham 
National Catholic Educational Association J. E. Cummings 
J. E. Lishka 


National Educational Association 


Florence Bamberger 
J. H. Saunders 
George D. Strayer 
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North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
Progressive Education Association 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Modern Language Association 

National Association of Deans of Women 

National Council of Teachers of English 

National Vocational Guidance Association 


Institutional Members 
American University 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Boston University 
College of the City of New York 
College of William and Mary 
Drexel Institute 
Fordham University 
Georgetown University 


George Washington University 
Grinnell College 

Hood College 

Howard University 

Iowa State College 

Lawrence College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Rosemont College 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 
Rutgers University 

Saint Louis University 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Stanford University 
Temple University 
University of Akron 
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F. J. Kelly 
George F. Zook 
A. Shumaker 
Laura Zirbes 

F. L. Bishop 

L. W. Wallace 
K. J. Hoke 
Guy Snavely 


Henry B. Ward 


H. C. Lancaster 
V. G. Barrows 

C. C. Fries 

L. J. O’Rourke 


Delegate 
G. B. Woods 
Guy E. Snavely * 
D. L. Marsh 
F. B. Robinson 
K. J. Hoke * 
P. R. Kolbe 
C. J. Deane 
G. F. Strohaver 
W. M. Cogan 


‘Wm. H. Mcgehee 


C. H. Marvin 

G. F. Authier 

G. R. Rebert 

C. H. Thompson 

R. M. Hughes * 

H. M. Wriston * 
H. W. Tyler * 
Mother M. Cleophas 
Mother M. Chrysostom 
J. H. MacCracken 
J. L. Meader 

C. E. Partch 

J. B. Macelwane 
Constance Warren 
W. C. Eells * 

J. H. Dunham 

H. E. Simmons 
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University of Buffalo S. P. Capen * 
University of Chicago John D. Russell 
University of Michigan C. S. Yoakum 
University of Rochester E. B. Taylor 
Villanova College E. V. Stanford 
Washington and Jefferson College R. C. Hutchison 
Wellesley College M. D. Russell 


* Also represented a constituent member. 


The Chairman of the Council, Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, presided. In the 
absence of the Secretary, Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, Presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson College, was elected Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Dean Russell stated that the meeting had been called to 
consider two amendments to the Constitution proposed by 
him after consultation with the Executive Committee as fol- 
lows: 

To amend Section Two by striking out the words “the 
initiation, the promotion and the carrying out through co- 
operative action of enterprises of fundamental importance 
for the advancement of American education by means of 
systematic studies, publications, conferences, and other similar 
devices. It is understood that such matters will lie mainly in 
the field of university and college work, and in related educa- 
tional fields.” and substituting the words ‘“‘to advance American 
education in any or all of its phases through comprehensive 
voluntary cooperative action on the part of educational asso- 
ciations, organizations and institutions and in the fulfillment 
of that purpose to initiate, promote and carry out such system- 
atic studies, cooperative experiments, conferences, and other 
similar enterprises as may be required for the public welfare 


and approved by the Council,” so that the complete section 
will read as follows: 


2. Object: The general object of the Council and the basis 
of membership therein shall be to advance American education 
in any or all of its phases through comprehensive voluntary 
cooperative action on the part of educational associations, 
organizations and institutions and in the fulfillment of that 
purpose to initiate, promote and carry out such systematic 


ad 


yl- 
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studies, cooperative experiments, conferences, and other simi- 
lar enterprises as may be required for the public welfare and 
approved by the Council. The Council was organized to meet 
national needs in time of war and will always seek to render 
patriotic service. It will also encourage international coopera- 
tion in educational matters. 


To amend the third sentence of Section Seven of the present 
Constitution by striking out the words “at the Annual Meeting 
from a list to contain at least nine names presented by the 
Executive Committee,” and substituting the words ‘‘on nomina- 
tions presented jointly by the Executive Committee and the 
Problems and Plans Committee,” so that the complete para- 
graph will read as follows: 


7. Problems and Plans Committee: There shall be a Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee consisting of twelve members, 
three of whom shall be elected each year for terms of four 
years. No member may succeed himself directly. Members 
of this committee shall be elected by the Council on nomina- 


tions presented jointly by the Executive Committee and the 
Problems and Plans Commitee. 

In case of a vacancy on the Problems and Plans Committee, 
the Executive Committee shall have power to fill the vacancy 
until the next annual meeting of the Council. 

The Problems and Plans Committee shall plan the research 
activities and other projects of the Council and shall review 
continuingly all projects planned by the Committee and under- 
taken by the Council. 


Dean Russell stated that it had been somewhat difficult for 
him to see why the action of the Council last May could have 
any serious effect on its future welfare, because, so far as the 
Problems and Plans Committee was concerned, it 


“didn’t seem to me to be unwise. It did seem to me that 
some sort of a rotating membership of that committee would 
be of value and that it should be more closely knit to the 
Council. So far as the little phrase that the work should 
be primarily in the college field is concerned, that didn’t seem 
to be of the utmost importance. However, I found that it 
was not so considered by other people. 

‘The thing I did not understand and did not come to under- 
stand until late in the fall was that the work of the Problems 
and Plans Committee and the work of the American Council 
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had so highly commended itself to certain of the foundations 
that far from trying to dominate the Council, they were really 
trying to call upon an organization of the type that they 
thought the Council wanted to be, to assist them in mapping 
out researches, investigations and experiments that would 
affect the welfare of American education as a whole, not for 
the university alone, not for the college alone, not for the 
secondary school alone, not for the elementary school alone, 
not for vocational education alone, nor for the religious 
school, nor for adult education nor for education for leisure, 
but for the entire educational system as it tied together from 
top to bottom. 

‘‘As your Chairman, then, watching the financing of the or- 
ganization, it was plain to me that I was at a crossroad in 
connection with developing the future of the Council. I had 
the alternative of developing it primarily in the college field 
and of using (for the support that I could see for next year 
was plain enough) the amount that we could bring in in dues 
from the present organization, which I think will reach the 
estimate of $20,000 this year—it is about $17,000 at this 
moment—and any other finances that we could secure from 
extending the influence of the Council, say by bringing in the 
junior colleges and other organizations and associations. This 
would mean a large contraction of our budget and would force 
us to focus it primarily upon the college field as such. Then 
there was the other possibility of seeking substantial support 
not only for this aspect of the Council’s work but for the 
aspect of the Council’s work as it had been mapped out as a 
project of the Problems and Plans Committee. 

‘“We have made no diminution in the services to the colleges. 
I feel that the work that President Marvin’s committee did in 
securing that interpretaion for the N.R.A. is well worth the 
dues that the organizations have put into this organization for 
years past and will put in for years to come, and that the 
recent move of Mr. Hopkins, so that it can apply to students 
who pay tuition, is of the utmost value to the colleges as a 
whole. Furthermore, the committee on graduate study, under 
the chairmanship of President Hughes, has made distinct 
progress during the year. 

Since the Council, by its very organization and set-up, com- 
bines the interests of the whole of American education in a 
way that no other organization combines it, it did not seem 
wise to pass up the opportunity of building that aspect of the 
Council's work. 
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“In order to make it plain to possible supporters of the 
Council that we, as a Council, would desire to do that, three 
steps were necessary. One was to go on record stating that 
the Council wanted to serve the whole educational problem 
from top to bottom. The second was to make it plain that 
the Problems and Plans Committee would be a committee 
picked for a particular purpose. That committee must have 
members who represent certain knowledges and certain areas 
within the field. We thought that this feature would be well 
guarded if the Executive Committee, which does represent the 
will of the Council, would nominate for the Council the mem- 
bers of that committee on the joint recommendation of the 
Executive Committee and of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee. 

‘The third thing was the fundamental question of the per- 
manence of the administration of the Council during the 
period for which we might request funds. Dr. Mann is too 
rapidly approaching retirement age. There were some pro- 
posals in former negotiations regarding the appointment of 
Dr. Mann as Director Emeritus and the appointment of an- 
other Director who would have active service throughout a 
period for which we might secure support, that were unsatis- 
factory to me and to Dr. Mann and to others. In the negotia- 
tions during the year so far these have been happily adjusted. 

“Tf, then, you will approve the proposals as the Executive 
Committee has recommended them—and I may say that it is 
not my idea, this is the result of protracted conferences in the 
Executive Committee—if you will pass the proposed amend- 
ments as they have been outlined, I will then take up with 
possible supporters the question of securing substantial sup- 
port for the Council for probably a seven-year period, and if 
that is secured and if that is agreeable to you I will then direct 
a part of the administrative development of the Council in 
that direction. 

“On the other hand, if these proposals do not commend 
themselves to you and you feel that the Council should de- 
velop purely as an organization for the serving of the college 
field and should not embark upon this larger service, then I 
am perfectly happy to accede to your wishes and to bend all 
my energies for the balance of my term to directing the Coun- 
cil in that direction. But I did not think it was right for me at 
this fork in the road to settle the question by myself, and 
I thought that the Council should decide which way they want 
to go and then I would follow along. 
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“IT may say that I talked this over with Dr. Mann first, and 
this fork in the road was definitely clear to both of us. It 
was he who urged me to proceed in the larger direction rather 
than in the narrower one.” 


The Chairman then asked Dr. Mann if he would care to 
supplement his statement in any way. Dr. Mann said: 


“Mr. Chairman, I think that you have made a very straight- 
forward and fair presentation of the case, and I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with it; in fact, I think it is necessary for 
the Council to take the larger view because our experience in 
the past has of necessity carried us into the larger areas of 
education. We haven’t been able to confine our experiments 
with the testing programs and with the record programs, et 
cetera, in the colleges. I don’t see how a college organiza- 
tion, one that confines its attention entirely to the college field, 
could be of real service even to the colleges because they de- 
pend so much upon what goes on in the elementary school. 
So that these changes in the Constitution seem to me to recog- 
nize formally what has grown to be our practice as a necessity 
through the past six or eight years. 

“IT am heartily in sympathy with the other point. As Dean 
Russell has stated, we propose to change the method of select- 
ing the Problems and Plans Committee merely to insure, that 
being a highly expert committee, that it is selected more as 
high experts have to be selected in order to be well balanced. 

“TI am thoroughly in sympathy with the retirement of the 
Director. I have felt for several years that I was ready to 
relinquish some of the active duties that are necessitated in 
administering the Council, and I am very glad indeed to coop- 
erate with making it possible for the Council to get a director 
who could be sure of being active for a longer period, provided 
that I can have the opportunity to continue to work on some 
of the projects in which I am particularly interested. Those 
arrangements have been worked out with the Executive Com- 
mittee in a thoroughly satisfactory way, and therefore I thor- 
oughly endorse Chairman Russell’s proposals and believe that 
his suggestions are the wise policies for the Council to follow.” 


After further statement by the Chairman, Chancellor Capen 
of the University of Buffalo moved that the Council adopt the 
proposed amendment to Section 2. After discussion, in which 


President J. L. Meader of Russell Sage College, Mr. G. F. 


Bowerman, representing the American Library Association, 
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Dr. James B. Macelwane of St. Louis University, Dr. Rufus 
A. Lyman, representing the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, Mr. Joseph H. Saunders, representing the Na- 
tional Education Association, participated, the amendment was 
unanimously adopted, the delegates of eighteen constituent 
organizations, or three-fourths of the constituent membership 
of the Council voting for the amendment as required by the 
Constitution. 

On motion of President Frederick B. Robinson of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, the amendment of Section 7 as 
proposed was unanimously adopted without discussion. 

On motion of President Robinson the Council adopted as 
its own the proposals relating to the contingent retirement of 
the Director as stated in a letter of Chairman Russell ad- 
dressed to Dr. Mann under date of January 5, 1934, and a 
letter addressed by Dr. Mann to Chairman Russell, under date 
of January 13, 1934. The motion was adopted by a unan- 
imous vote and the correspondence ordered spread upon the 
record. 

Under the terms of the arrangement the retirement of the 
Director will not become effective unless substantial support 
for the Council for a seven-year period is secured, and the 
change of administration will be made at this time to permit 
the Council to enter on a new and long range project of large 
importance to the general cause of education. 

A motion by Dean Doyle of George Washington University 
that a nominating committee of three to propose to the Coun- 
cil a nominee for the office of Director, should a vacancy occur 
in that office, be elected by the Council by open nomination 
from the floor was lost by the adoption of a substitute motion 
of President Marsh of Boston University constituting the 
Executive Committee of the Council the Council’s committee 
on nomination for the office of Director. 

Chairman Russell announced that he had secured a grant of 
$5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for the general budget 
of the Council, and recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the question of the financial structure behind 
the educational system of the country both State and national, 
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in the light of the present emergency, and to serve as a center 
of information in this field. 

On motion of President Snavely, the Chairman was author- 
ized to appoint such a committee, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s special grant of $5,000 was allocated to the committee’s 
use. 

It was agreed that the annual meeting should be held in 
May, as usual. 

Commissioner Zook and Dr. F. J. Kelly addressed the 
Council on projects now on foot for Federal aid to education, 
particularly with reference to the authority granted for the 
use of relief funds for part time employment of college 
students. 

Mr. John H. Tyson of the Upper Darby High School 
(Pennsylvania) spoke on behalf of the high school students 
in need of aid in order that they might attend college. 

President Wriston discussed the clause requiring 25 per cent 
of the aid to be reserved for new students, so far as it affects 
the current semester already started. Miss Bamberger of the 
National Education Association, Dr. Zirbes representing the 
Progressive Education Association, and Mr. John H. Tyson 
of the Middle States Association, participated in the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Mann, Chairman Russell, Dean Dunham, Chancellor 
Capen, joined in a general discussion as to desirable changes 
in the organization and methods of the Council, Dean Dun- 
ham raising the question as to whether the work of the Coun- 
cil might not be organized under the National Research Coun- 
cil or its Division of Educational Relations, and the colleges 
relieved of the burden of contributing to its support. 

The Council adjourned at a quarter of one to lunch together 
at the Cosmos Club. 
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The 1933 Psychological Examination 
Tc 1933 edition is the tenth edition of the American 


Council on Education Psychological Examination. The 
number of colleges participating this year has been 399, 
and they have used 121,757 tests. 

This report contains norms for the 1933 edition. Tabu- 
lations have been made of the records of 40,229 students in 
203colleges. This represents all reports received by March 
10th. 

The list of colleges sending in records is given below. The 
table also shows the number of records reported from each 
college, and the first quartile, median, and third quartile for 
the gross scores from each college. 

Following the list of colleges are tables giving norms for 
the five separate tests and for the gross scores. A final table 
shows the equivalent scores for the 1931, 1932, and 1933 
editions. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEST 
RECORDS 


Number of Gross Scores 
Students QQ Median 9; 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y... 108 150.00 184.61 218.33 
Akron, University of; Akron, Ohio... 354 124.25 163.57 201.84 
Alabama College, Montevallo, AlJa.... 232 85.56 122.14 164.44 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 


ENS A ee 411 8404 121.25 159.71 
Albion College, Albion, Mich........ 183 110.47 146.33 188.25 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y...... 183 128.64 164.50 206.50 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.... 176 154.17 190.00 226.43 
All Saints’ Jr. College, Vicksburg, 

SE; 8 Ants che Bk tes deh aes < 13 185.00 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 128 168.33 200.00 236.67 
Arizona State Teachers College, 


MINDS 4 20:5 didn wulidisn ees oo 227. = 88.29 125.21 166.35 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, 

OL 523 « ¢uhensehades Maentaad 190 92.81 128.00 171.87 
Arkansas State Teachers College, 

ee 132 94.00 128.57 176.36 


Baker University, BaldwinCity,Kans. 94 104.37 141.11 189.00 
161 
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Number of Gross Scores 
Students Q, Median 2 


Bakersfield Jr. College, Bakersfield, 





aris tas bacteeatumieeewees 294 107.05 149.00 192.28 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine..... 173 140.21 172.50 206.39 | 
Bay City Jr. College, Bay City, Mich. 133 104.46 136.43 178.44 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas..... 472 128.26 158.42 195.00 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss..... 57 110.50 143.00 182.50 


Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va... 89 95.63 160.83 206.25 
Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 


Ts oxsinis ac cine oe anew 252 91.87 131.76 178.67 
Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, 

NN ss eos. casera. ered 45 173.21 198.75 229.17 
Black Mountain College, Black Moun- 

ahi og iba i a ce ai 22 172.50 220.00 251.67 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 131 148.96 193.57 244.72 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 

ae ere eee ee ee 210 112.92 156.25 200.56 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa.. 17 140.83 162.50 215.83 
Broadview College, La Grange, Ill.... 124 114.00 146.00 180.00 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 365 152.20 184.65 221.53 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa... 224 135.00 174.00 219.33 
California State Teachers College, 


UE Wenn oan nceneagecaces 351 108.48 146.33 181.35 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn... 227 139.77 181.14 217.50 
Carroll College, Helena, Montana.... 24 125.00 147.50 230.00 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis...... 137 131.56 170.55 214.58 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 

iio chs sbi cdtc tke <n ss 146 164.17 205.83 236.33 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La... 206 75.36 109.44 161.67 
Central College, Fayette, Mo........ 192 96.66 135.22 167.69 
Central State Teachers College, 

Mount Pleasant, Mich........... 230 87.00 126.47 172.50 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, 

hia at raat ah nae 1053 115.68 156.43 196.92 
Centre College, Danville, Ky........ 100 112.50 142.73 182.00 ‘ 
Chicago Jr. College, Chicago, IIl...... 75 101.25 128.33 180.63 


Chicago, University of; Chicago, Ill... 646 176.48 217.89 255.67 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass... 95 156.87 189.17 234.64 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa..... 147 118.21 151.67 192.50 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine.... 150 136.54 172.50 206.82 
Colgate University, Hamilton,N.Y.. 284 147.33 179.06 214.12 
Connecticut College for Women, New 

rere rrr rr 180 153.00 186.47 211.77 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H... 668 170.45 203.67 239.51 
Delaware, University of; Newark, 

Dtiseuide tupbanan cegeea ents 225 123.45 158.33 196.14 
Denver, University of; Denver, Colo. 439 139.90 179.48 205.60 
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Number of 
Students 
De Pauw University, Green Castle, 

Dténcidcasdkanduad cane 353 135.78 

Detroit, College of City of; Detroit, 
Oe eee 222 143.46 
Drew University, Brothers College; 

SN Ie Boe olbcs$es.s065s0% 55 147.92 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y.... 70 131.36 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.... 111 115.36 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, 

I TE ix ides ieee ed ids 364 73.57 
Elmhurst Cullens, Elmhurst, Ill... ... 99 136.87 
Emory University, Emory University, 

A seiveet as veebeestedca saul’ 171 121.87 
Emory Jr. College, Oxford, Ga... ... 29 90.83 
Emory Jr. College, Valdosta, Ga... 20 
Emporia, College of; Emporia, Kans. 105 104.64 
Eureka College, Eureka, fl hit agen’ 73, 94.37 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind... 82 123.13 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio....... 160 154.17 
Florida State College ‘for W. omen, 

NO, Died caicianciatlewa 486 104.31 
Florida, University of; Gainesville, 

aks + Vrnaiesw dae eadyewbdencdees 428 108.75 
— College of Indiana, Franklin, 

eacas te bbins aeeNvEan INSERM 70 109.29 
Cubieion Court College, Lakewood, 

6 i ecalanataa ws emia ie 38 147.50 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.. 128 116.15 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind........ 53 115.63 
Graceland College, Lanieal Iowa.... 83 94.37 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa... .. 135 124.37 
Hanover College, Hanover, er 145 103.21 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.. 92 232.00 

~- Hobart College, Geneva, N. asics 76 138.57 
Hood College, Frederick, Md........ 113 117.50 
Howard University, Washington, 

A ee) eee 146 68.93 
Humboldt State Teachers College, 

. See er 84 108.33 
— Jr. College, Hutchinson, 

I i kk sachwae «ke ea ee 190 110.83 
Idaho, College of; Caldwell, Idaho.. 164 110.63 
Idaho State Normal, Lewiston, Idaho 204 980.77 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, ill. 155 119.64 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 64 120.00 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, 

Creer tree 98 96.87 


Median 


171.40 
180.00 


179.00 
152.50 
161.37 


103.53 
176.50 


159.00 
117.50 

92.50 
139.29 
147.50 
153.75 
186.92 


139.51 
146.15 
142.00 


180.00 
145.55 
153.00 
129.17 
165.63 
141.87 
260.00 
177.50 
160.83 


96.67 
142.86 
150.71 
143.08 
117.50 
158.85 
160.00 


135.00 


163 


Gross Scores 


212.21 
217.31 


224.17 
190.71 
214.38 


138.57 
206.94 


197.08 
163.75 


195.50 
185.50 
185.00 
224.61 


183.61 
190.48 
191.25 


212.50 
178.89 
181.50 
154.17 
211.56 
179.81 
293.33 
226.67 
205.36 


138.50 
185.00 
191.25 
183.75 
159.23 
192.50 
200.00 


161.25 
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Number of 


Jordan College, Menominee, Mich.... 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 
port, Conn 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.... 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa... . 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa... . 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. . 

Loretto Heights, Denver, Colo 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La 

Louisville, University of; Louisville, 
Ky 

Loyola University, Chicago, II] 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

Lyons Township Jr. College, La 


M acMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Marion Institute, Marion, Ala 
Maryland State Normal, Frostburg, 
Md 


Maryland State Normal, Towson, 


Maryland, University of; College 
Park, Md 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn... 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa..... 

Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Mass 

McPherson College, McPherscn, 


Mercer University, Macon, Ga 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss... . 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn 

Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn 

7 Valley College, Marshall, 


Students 
50 
73 


98 
45 
74 


2: 
100.63 


122.50 
131.87 
160.42 
129.29 


132.31 
145.42 


110.50 
121.25 

83.75 

86.04 
170.00 
107.22 
124.22 
128.57 
100.00 
115.00 

88.33 
115.50 
119.49 
101.58 
110.00 
151.11 

98.33 
114.64 

86.67 
109.56 
116.35 
104.17 


119.83 


Median 
145.00 
158.33 
173.33 
203.75 
174.29 


175 00 
180.00 


137.92 
149.00 
141.67 
121.51 
205.00 
143.00 
157.86 
171.11 
145.45 
145.00 
120.00 
150.63 
155.69 
141.25 
157.50 
182.31 
145.71 
158.08 
130.00 
136.25 
143.23 
144.29 


152.75 


Gross Scores 


gy 
182.50 
209.30 
214.17 
229.37 
219.29 


212.50 
220.66 


185.31 
188.86 
172.50 
164.03 
225.00 
187.31 
196.25 
203.00 
185.71 
186.00 
192.50 
184.64 
194.05 
187.33 
190.00 
216.67 
200.00 
192.50 
170.00 
169.87 
179.82 
167.92 


190.15 
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Number of Gross Scores 
Students Q, Median 9, 


es University of; Missoula, 


PA Med iss debs d aes conanye 451 112.95 150.17 183.02 
M. St. “Joseph College, Philadelphia, 

Mn c6S oth tla bel ssbdieteanns 72 130.00 175.00 216.67 
Mount Saint Joseph Jr. College, West 

Pee Gem oii i Geiss saws 51 135.50 163.75 204.17 
Mt. St. Vincent, College of; New 

8 ey eee 120 130.00 164.00 206.67 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa... 102 124.37 163.75 204.17 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 


ee reer eer 174 87.50 127.78 170.55 
Nebraska, University of; Lincoln, 

ded, cfs lissehhis covet 443 116.29 153.54 188.98 
New Hampshire, University of; Dur- 

et RPS eee 412 116.36 157.04 199.09 
New Mexico State Teachers College, 

Silver City, N. M... 44 100.00 128.00 185.00 
New Mexico, University of; “ Albu- 

querque, i hblnices dai 242 87.92 140.00 177.73 
New Rochelle College, New Rochelle, 

a ER ae eee eee 162 139.29 178.18 216.54 
New York, College of the City of; 

New York, We Cinch hone nied 1339 176.83 212.46 246.14 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 94 114.37 148.00 192.50 
Northland College, Ashland, Wis.... 29 92.50 155.00 185.83 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Ms teicné as daeeebiesseneeds 853. 142.72 179.91 224.13 
Oklahoma A and M College, Still- 

WO TIN hhc Bic ich bis oticint 766 81.22 118.04 155.44 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 

eee! ee Peeeeee 209 100.69 137.67 168.39 
Park College, Parkville, Mo......... 167 115.28 153.88 195.68 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa...... 114 127.22 160.00 212.50 
Pennsylvania College for W omen, 

OW ee eee 94 149.44 182.86 225.83 
Port Huron Jr. College, Port Huron, 

ae Se eee eee 82 111.00 154.00 200.83 
Redlands, University of; Redlands, 

Ee ee eee 138 116.11 157.78 188.08 
Rhode Island State College, Kings- 

Mi ake:s Able ssid v's air. 300 105.26 141.05 182.00 


Rochester, University of; Rochester, 
ted thas Sik hs al Gan tn0 sc 310 168.68 210.00 242.89 

Rochester, University of; School of 
Nursing, Rochester, N. TS es 23 138.75 185.00 226.25 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla.. 80 107.50 163.33 205.00 
Rosary Ccllege, River Forest, Il..... 105 123.86 148.50 197.92 
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Number of 
Students 9, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 

RAMs « iaetiuwdkicacdens 48 125.00 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa..... 52 130.00 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y..... 144 145.33 
Saint Elizabeth, College of; Convent 

a a ee rere 91 141.07 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn.... 67 100.94 
St. Mary of the Woods, St. Mary of 

Ge CP OE ook oe bsw send 73° (98.75 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn... 200 116.67 
St. Paul-Luther College, St. Paul, 

Os ohana aban xh ee 25 82.50 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.... 170 93.89 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa...... 68 120.00 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.... 69 144.50 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 

eee eee 230 55.42 
San Mateo Jr. College, San Mateo, 

RS 6V.609s Gan pdewsettecnanads 244 92.86 
Santa Rosa Jr. College, Santa Rosa, 

NUR iss SANs hvcmelke kde 166 110.83 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass...... 324 144.00 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa.... 155 94.56 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls,S.D.. 82 112.50 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 

ke rere ner 355 117.50 
South Georgia Teachers College, Col- 

SN MND 5.6.x waince acamecdel es 202 74.72 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 177 94.50 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 

NR, iti sna vecewes es 346 50.19 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers 

College, Springfield, Mo.......... 310 85.34 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala.. 54 85.63 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va.. 146 178.93 
Texas A and M College, College Sta- 

A Rs 6c ow et bax b¥is cence 783 88.84 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 

i Fes cderiwien Veter svia 330 §=82.93 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 

ee ee ee 596 93.02 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa........ 77 —«:117.08 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn..... 314 171.56 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C.... 86 137.50 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass....... 102 148.75 
Tulsa, University of; Tulsa, Okla..... 147 109.79 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 93 90.42 


¢éaian 


180.00 
154.44 
183.85 


175.00 
119.50 


138.33 
157.69 


110.83 
134.54 
151.43 
181.00 


90.87 
120.00 


137.06 
180.34 
124.23 
145.00 


158.48 


100.55 
134.41 


79.37 


119.52 
115.00 
210.00 


120.09 
114.57 


129.03 
149.50 
213.57 
183.33 
180.00 
154.50 
121.75 


Gross Scores 


220.00 
194.29 
211.67 


244.50 
151.79 


204.58 
199.09 


127.50 
178.21 
206.67 
215.36 
120.25 
160.83 
169.61 
212.50 
160.36 
192.50 
197.95 


137.73 
165.47 


124.50 
169.55 
145.00 
237.35 
160.49 


153.00 


166.30 . 
194.37 
258.75 
230.71 
216.43 
200.25 
181.50 
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Number of Gross Scores 
Students QQ, Median 9; 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa..... 119 119.50 167.22 212.08 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 

I a cinacciiiien die siete ae ibecaies 131 104.69 138.64 176.94 
Vermont, University of; Burlington, 

Wes < nin sh uhas ARE es cee dike 374 126.04 161.20 202.33 
) Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 

| a re eee re oe 310 87.66 130.00 163.25 


Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. . 236 117.14 157.65 200.00 
) Washington College, Chestertown, 
M 


. | RE ae eee os 62 103.00 143.33 203.00 

Washington, State College of; Pull- 
yf re eet oe 728 102.61 137.50 177.22 

. Washington State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash............... 183 104.84 138.08 180.21 

) Washington University, St. Louis, 
4 ERAS Sa ere rere ee 467 138.15 174.82 213.88 

> | Washington & Jefferson College, 
RS Wie Gita als we eiel 123 110.62 143.89 190.36 

3 Washington & Lee University, Lex- 
TS SP rere: or 265 124.83 161.07 202.08 
L Wells College, Aurora, N. Y........ 75 173.05 199.00 240.50 

) Westbrook Jr. College, Portland, 
6 ise: sine said acheter iuancttimee wi 6 we sine 69 97.50 153.57 203.75 

) Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
bee, Dincomlb, Tis... 5 22. sececes 404 91.11 126.33 168.33 

Western Reserve University, School 
of Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio...... 46 155.00 190.00 222.50 

3 Western State Teachers College, Kal- 
7 ne, TEs «hess erences +s 377 109.74 147.68 181.31 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo..... 120 104.29 136.67 175.71 

0 Westminster College, New Wilming- 
iii n 6s dek ha hned ee wei dees 224 122.35 161.67 203.00 

5 West Virginia State Teachers Col- 
0 lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va....... 70 =95.00 130.00 175.00 

5) West Virginia University, Morgan- 
a EN eee 288 94.29 133.64 176.52 
9 Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill... ... 187 147.29 183.18 216.59 


Willamette University, Salem, Ore.... 170 127.50 156.00 203.57 
0 ~ William Smith College,Geneva,N.Y. 38 151.25 177.50 232.50 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo.. 189 102.50 142.08 186.46 


0. Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa... 140 177.14 217.50 252.50 
57 Womans College of Alabama, Mont- 

'S RI sce ikea Wasaga 89 87.08 129.00 171.07 
‘1 Woman’s College, New Haven,Conn. 17 175.00 

‘3 Yankton College, Yankton,S.D..... 121 90.83 135.63 179.50 
25 York College, York, Nebr........... 75 119.17 146.43 183.13 
0 Yuba County Jr. College, Marysville, 


isos dadeeeetinesicdesenss 83 96.87 128.75 165.42 
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Arithmetic Test 


Norms based on records of 11,388 students in 58 colleges. 


Men Women *Total 
Scores Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 
0 51 .007 73 012 227 .009 
+ 107 .029 146 049 423 038 a 
8 135 063 231. © .112 639 085 | 
12 235 114 304 .201 870 151 ; 
16 240 .180 243 .292 874 .228 i 
20 302 .256 315 385 1042 ~=.312 f 
24 338 345 312 489 1110 .406 a 
28 327 437 297 592 1031 .500 j 
323051525 255 .684 992 589 | 
36 302 .609 218 .763 926 ~=—-«.673 ! 
40 301 .694 190 831 880 753 4 
44 278 774 147 887 753 824 
48 224 844 127 .933 598  .884 
52 172 899 68 .965 432 .929 
56 126 .941 41 .983 278 ~=©.960 
60 60 .967 15 .993 140 .978 
64 45 .981 10 .997 88 .988 
68 23 991 2 .999 44 .994 
72 18 .996 1 .999 30 .998 
76 2 .999 - .999 8 .999 
80 2 .999 1 .999 3 .999 
Total 3593 2996 11388 
Men Women Total 
Lower Quartile........ 19.72 13.93 17.15 ‘ 
DUES a tuvne kev aul 30.81 24.85 27.97 ; 
Upper Quartile....... 42.74 35.30 39.85 i 


* The total includes the scores of 4,799 students not classified according to sex. 
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Opposites Test 


Norms based on records of 11,562 students in 58 colleges. 
Men Women *Total 





Scores Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 
0 226 035 147 027 745 .032 
3 50 .079 22 058 135 .070 
6 57 .096 31 .067 173 .083 
9 65 115 40 .080 187 .099 

12 64 135 31 .093 237 117 
15 98 161 57 .109 326 .142 
18 107 193 84 135 387 173 
21 147 .233 102 .169 489 .210 
24 166 .282 107 .207 547 255 
27 153 .332 127 .250 583 .304 
30 186 385 127 .297 643 357 
33 226 450 163 349 742 417 
36 211 519 179 412 749 481 
39 187 581 183 478 734 546 
42 155 .635 161 541 666 .606 
45 161 .685 145 597 612 .661 
48 145 133 162 .653 594 714 
51 151 179 147 109 542 763 
54 100 .819 129 .760 453 .806 
57 115 852 131 .808 453 845 
60 83 883 117 853 410 882 
63 100 912 105 894 354 915 
66 81 .940 81 .928 293 .943 
69 60 .963 63 .954 220 .966 
72 43 .979 52 975 162 .982 
75 26 .989 26 .989 75 .992 
78 16 .996 13 .997 44 .997 
81 3 .999 4 .999 7 .999 
Total 3182 2736 11,562 

Men Women Total 

Lower Quartile....... 23.62 28.49 25.16 

SP eae 36.65 41.48 38.35 

Upper Quartile. ...... 50.64 54.86 51.62 


* The total includes the scores of 5,644 students not classified according to sex. 
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Norms based on records of 11,837 students in 58 colleges. 


Scores 


0 
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Completion Test 


Men 
Frequency Percentile 
7 .001 
10 .003 
16 .006 
34 013 
52 .024 
73 041 
88 .062 
112 .088 
153 123 
171 166 
166 211 
241 .264 
229 .326 
233 .387 
262 453 
254 521 
214 582 
225 .640 
198 .696 
179 .746 
153 .789 
140 828 
111 861 
97 889 
85 913 
66 .933 
45 .947 
42 .959 
42 .969 
23 .978 
20 .984 
19 .989 
12 .993 
14 .997 
3 .999 
—- .999 
1 .999 
a .999 
— .999 
1 .999 
a .999 
3791 
Lower Quartile 
Median....... 
Upper Quartile 


Women 
Frequency Percentile 
4 .001 
3 .002 
7 .003 
27 .009 
30 .018 
44 .030 
64 .048 
107 075 
104 .109 
129 147 
136 .190 
176 241 
172 .297 
199 357 
196 421 
208 487 
225 557 
197 .626 
166 .684 
160 737 
123 783 
128 824 
81 858 
66 
73 
59 
38 
47 
30 
26 


882 
904 
925 
941 
955 
967 
976 
984 
.989 
16 .994 
997 
998 
998 
999 
999 
999 
999 
999 


| LL | commen 


= 


“eee eee 


eee eee 


(219 2 oe 


Men Women 


22.55 23.32 
30.90 31.38 
39.18 39.49 








*Total 
Frequency Percentile 

14 001 

14 =.002 

31 004 

86 §.009 

115 017 

187 029 

249 048 

337 = .073 

424 ~=.105 

516 ~=—-.145 

543 —- .190 

711 242 

690 .302 

737 ~— 362 

796 427 

805 494 

782 561 

730 = .625 

664 .684 

587. —.737 

508  .783 

481 825 

335 859 

298 886 

262 .909 

217 ~=—.930 

165 .946 

155 959 

115 971 

79 ~—s «979 

59 ~— 985 

52 .989 

43 .994 

26 = .997 

9 998 

S. a 

7 ~=.999 

3 = .999 

— .999 

1 .999 

— 999 

11,837 

Total 
23.25 
31.16 
39.52 


* The total includes the scores of 4,962 students not classified according to sex. 








Scores 


Total 
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63 
20 
34 
47 
54 
85 
87 


mt Gd STD U1 Ge I Go ST 00 
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Artificial Language Test 
Norms based on records of 11,079 students in 58 colleges. 


Frequency Percentile 
.018 
042 
058 
081 
109 
.149 
.199 
.250 
301 
354 
408 
463 
523 
578 
625 
.669 
.708 
741 
.769 
794 
817 
839 
859 
875 
889 
.902 
914 
.928 
.939 
.948 
953 
958 
.965 
.969 
.973 
.976 
.979 
.982 
985 
988 
.990 
.992 
995 
.998 
.999 
.999 


Women 
Frequency Percentile 

60 011 
14 025 
27 .033 
38 .045 
50 .062 
56 .082 
47 .102 
73 124 
80 153 
113 189 
118 .234 
120 .279 
118 .324 
128 .370 
98 413 
114 453 
114 496 
109 539 
101 598 
99 .616 
92 .652 
75 .684 
73 712 
58 737 
52 758 
61 779 
59 .802 
42 821 
59 841 
43 .860 
34 875 
34 887 
35 .901 
28 .913 
31 .924 
33 .936 
23 .946 
25 .956 
24 .965 
25 .974 
18 .982 
17 .988 
12 .994 
9 .998 
2 .999 
.999 

2641 





*Total 
Frequency Percentile 
372 017 
131 .039 
192 054 
225 073 
307 097 
372 127 
456 165 
523 .209 
537 257 
568 307 
567 .358 
587 .410 
599 464 
490 513 
471 556 
472 .598 
403 .638 
388 .674 
308 705 
322 134 
288 761 
240 785 
253 807 
194 827 
175 844 
179 .860 
170 876 
137 .889 
129 .902 
115 .913 
95 .922 
104 .931 
87 .939 
82 .947 
76 954 
70 .961 
53 .967 
65 .972 
56 977 
53 .982 
49 .987 
38 .991 
31 .994 
23 .996 
21 .999 

6 .999 
11,079 


171 


* The total includes the scores of 6,699 students not classified according to sex. 






































Men 
Scores Frequency Percentile 
0 53 .009 
2 78 034 
4 91 .066 
6 89 .099 
8 90 133 
10 75 .164 
12 57 .188 
14 66 211 
16 54 .234 
18 58 255 
20 75 .279 
22 72 307 
24 84 .336 
26 85 368 


28 103 ~—-.403 
30 128 =.446 
32 127 494 
34 143 ~=—.544 
36 121 594 
38 175 649 
40 172 714 
42 172 778 
44 127 834 
46 108 878 
48 108 .918 











50 74° ~=— 952 
52 46 ~=.974 
54 34 .989 
56 7 .997 











58 .999 








Men 
Lower Quartile....... 14.99 
Peers 24.27 
Upper Quartile....... 35.58 
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Women 
21.73 
33.17 
48.22 


Analogies Test 


Women 
Frequency Percentile 
28 005 
72 021 
103 O51 
111 087 
99 122 
81 152 
85 .180 
72 .206 
75 231 
60 254 
67 275 
75 .299 
86 326 
100 357 
118 394 
152 439 
133 487 
154 535 
185 592 
198 .657 
191 722 
190 186 
176 847 
145 901 
94 941 
72 .969 
31 .987 
20 .995 
4 .999 








Total 2676 




















2977 


.999 





Men Women 
Lower Quartile....... 18.55 18.62 
DNs. bccn cages sche 33.26 33.57 
Upper Quartile....... 42.13 41.87 


Total 
16.71 
26.42 
40.12 


Norms based on records of 11,601 students in 58 colleges. 


*Total 
Frequency Percentile 
171 007 
293 027 
370 056 
421 .090 
431 127 
370 161 
323 191 
287 217 
283 .242 
269 .265 
300 .290 
334 318 
357 347 
379 379 
452 415 
510 456 
530 501 
609 550 
654 .605 
762 .666 
729 730 
717 .792 
599 .849 
530 898 
386 .937 
275 .966 
147 .984 
78 .994 
26 .998 


11,601 


Total 
17.66 
32.95 
41.63 


* The total includes the scores of 5,948 students not classified according to sex. 


.999 
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Gross Scores 
Norms based on records of 40,229 students in 203 colleges 





Men Women *Total 

Scores Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile Frequency Percentile 
0-9 2 .000 2 .000 8 .000 
10-19 4 001 5 001 36 .001 
20-29 21 002 20 .003 124 .003 
30-39 58 .007 45 .009 280 008 
40-49 98 017 63 018 505 017 
50-59 126 032 90 031 700 032 
60-69 181 052 129 .050 1009 054 
70-79 218 078 169 .076 1319 083 
80-89 283 .110 206 .108 1597 119 
90-99 316 .149 233 .146 1780 161 
100-109 367 193 236 187 2069 .209 
110-119 379 241 305 234 2214 .262 
120-129 425 .294 284 285 2268 318 
130-139 436 349 334 338 2468 376 
140-149 473 408 358 398 2448 437 
150-159 452 468 370 461 2481 499 
160-169 484 529 346 523 2472 560 
170-179 457 589 333 582 2316 .620 
180-189 409 .646 353 .642 2216 .676 
190-199 394 .698 312 .699 1963 128 
200-209 362 747 311 753 1831 775 
210-219 332 792 262 803 1626 818 
220-229 261 830 208 844 1377 856 
230-239 243 863 185 878 1171 887 
240-249 203 892 161 .908 960 914 
250-259 195 .918 123 .932 792 935 
260-269 145 .939 112 953 645 .953 
270-279 110 .956 74 .969 493 .967 
280-289 88 .969 51 .979 371 .978 
290-299 66 .979 42 .988 239 .986 
300-309 59 .987 22 .993 197 .991 
310-319 39 .993 13 .996 110 995 
. 320-329 13 .997 9 .998 67 .997 
| —- 330-339 8_Ss«908 4  .999 46  .999 
340-349 7 .999 1 .999 18 .999 
350-359 2 .999 -- .999 9 .999 
360-369 — .999 1 .999 3 .999 
370-379 oe .999 —- .999 1 .999 

Total 7716 5772 40,229 


Men Women Total 
Lower Quartile.... 116.73 118.03 112.85 
ee 160.39 161.07 155.20 
Upper Quartile. ... 208.40 204.37 199.48 


* The total includes the scores of 26,741 students not classified according to sex. 
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centile Edi- Edi- 


rank tion tion 


i 40 46 
a ae Ss 
$ Ss 062 
4 3D @ 
> en 
6 66 74 
7 70 7 
Ss 2 @ 
> 3 = 
10 77 8&7 
S en 
12 82 94 
i37 & % 
14 86 97 
i5 89 101 
16 91 103 
17. 93 105 
18 95 107 
19 97 110 
20 99 112 
21 101 114 
22 102 115 
23 104 117 
24 106 119 
25 107 120 
26 109 121 
27. «111 «123 
28 112 124 
29 114 126 
30 116 128 
31 117 129 
32 119 131 
33 121 133 











Score Score Score 


in 


Per- 193% 1932 1933 
Edi- 


tion 


38 


125 
127 


§ core 

in 

Per- 1931 
centile Edi- 
rank tion 
34 122 
35 124 
36 =©125 
37. 127 
38 129 
39 §=130 
40 132 
41 133 
42 135 


64 170 
65 172 
66 173 


Score 
in 


1932 
Edi- 
tion 

134 
136 
137 
139 
141 
142 
144 
145 
147 
148 
150 
151 
153 
155 
157 
159 
160 
162 
164 
165 
166 
168 
169 
171 
172 
174 
176 
177 
179 
180 
182 
184 
185 


Score 


in 
1933 + Per- 
Edi- centile 


tion 
129 
131 
132 
134 
136 
137 
139 
140 
142 
144 
145 
147 
149 
150 
152 
154 | 
155 
157 
158 
160 
162 
163 
166 
167 
168 
170 
172 
173 
175 
177 
179 
180 
182 
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rank 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


HIGH SCHOOL EDITION 


Equivalent Scores for 1931, 1932, and 1933 Editions 


§ core 
in 
1931 
Eai- 
tion 
175 
177 
179 
181 
182 
184 
186 
188 
190 
192 
194 
196 
198 
200 
202 
205 
207 
209 
212 
215 
217 
220 
223 
226 
229 
233 
237 
242 
247 
253 
260 
269 
284 


Score 


1932 
Edi- 
tion 

187 
189 
191 
193 
194 
196 
198 
201 
203 
205 


208 
210 
212 
214 
217 
219 
220 
223 
226 
228 
231 
234 
237 
240 
244 
248 
253 
258 


271 
279 
295 


Score 


1933 
Edi- 
tion 

184 
186 
188 
189 
191 
193 
195 
197 


202 
204 
206 
208 
210 
213 
215 
218 
220 
223 
226 
229 
233 
236 
239 
243 
247 
252 
257 
262 
269 
277 
286 
302 


In Jaunary, 1934, a special form of the Psychological 
Examination designed for use in grade 9-12 was issued. It has 
been used in an extensive survey in the high school of Iowa. 
This survey is under the direction of Professor E. F. Lind- 
quist of the University of lowa. The publication of an annual 
edition especially prepared for grades 9-12 may become a part 
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of the psyschological test program of the American Council 
on Education. It is believed that such a policy would be favored 
by the colleges since it would mean that those high schools 
using the test would not use the same form as the colleges, 
and hence that scores on the college test of students who have 
taken the test in high school would be more reliable. 


THE 1934 EDITION 


The results of the 1933 edition suggest two or three changes 
that will be made in the 1934 edition. The present form of 
the Artificial Language test seems to be very satisfactory, but 
the scoring directions regarding omitted sentences will be 
revised. The instructions to the subject for the Opposites 
test will be revised to eliminate so many zero scores. A few 
changes in the directions for the Analogies test are also being 
considered. All these changes will tend to increase the 
reliability of the test scores. 


L. L. THURSTONE, 
THELMA GWINN THURSTONE, 
The University of Chicago. 





Placement and Attainment Examinations 
in Foreign Languages 
I 


HE University of Wisconsin has for some years been en- 

gaged in various attempts to secure greater accuracy of 

placement, to raise the level of achievement, and to re- 
duce the mortality in modern language classes. It is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to present a brief review of the steps 
that led to the incorporation of the new-type tests in the regu- 
lar curriculum here and to discuss the nature and results of 
these tests for the period they have been in regular use, 
namely, 1930-1933. 

At the end of the World War, because of the large number 
of beginning students in modern foreign languages, particu- 
larly in French and Spanish, the elementary courses here were 
organized under a chairman and a committee whose business 
it was to select suitable texts for objectives agreed upon a 
priori, to make outlines of courses accordingly, to prepare ex- 
aminations—mostly old-type tests—and to correct the latter 
by a committee which ensured a relative degree of objectivity 
and fairness. In spite of this elaborate system and class in- 
spection by those in charge of these large groups of teachers 
and students, there was found to be a wide disparity in results, 
particularly in scholastic mortality, which led to the institution 
of the “‘troubleman”’ system by the university authorities in the 
departments of Romance Languages, English, and Chemistry, 
where the work of literally thousands of students and hundreds 
of teachers was closely scrutinized. The main purpose of this 
plan was to have all students incurring marks below C (fair) 
at the end of the first month interviewed by their instructor, 
who would make a written report on the causes of unsatisfac- 
tory work and send both the report and the student to the 
“troubleman,” who acted as an assistant dean in handling the 
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cases referredtohim. From about 8,000 personal interviews 
extending over four years (1920-24) and from data furnished 
the “troublemen,” the following five general conclusions con- 
cerning the causes of poor student results were arrived at: 
First of all it was unanimously agreed that there was a group 
intellectually unfit to undertake and complete a four-year col- 
lege course. It is probably safe to estimate this number to 
comprise 20 per cent of those interviewed. Next came the 
group of loafers, floaters, drifters, and aimless bohemians. 
A careful scrutiny of their scholastic record as well as their 
conduct would have saved another 20 per cent from the toils 
of the exacting college instructor and the heavy hand of the 
dean. A third group was made up of those who were obliged 
to earn all or part of their way through college. This prob- 
ably accounted for another 20 per cent of the students doing 
unsatisfactory work. Those who were vocationally malad- 
justed constituted the fourth group and were responsible, no 
doubt, for another 20 per cent of the poor, conditioned, and 
failing students. We include in this category those whose 
extra-curricular activities and interests were such that they 
jeopardized not only their scholastic record but often their 
academic career. The fifth and last group of unsatisfactory 
students interviewed were victims of poor instruction in both 
school and college. 

What were some of the principal results of this experiment 
with “troublemen” at Wisconsin? The most conspicuous 
change made here was the formation of upper and lower group 
students in the first three years’ work of French based on the 
final term marks. This plan in effect was simply to segregate 
the students with final grades of A and B at the end of first, 
second, third, and fourth semesters into star or upper group 
sections, placing the others in lower group sections. While no 
modifications in the minimum requirements for the first two 
years have been made, it has been understood that more oral 
and aural instruction in the better sections should be given, 
while stress on the fundamentals of grammar, rapid reading, 
and translation should be carried on in the lower group sec- 
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tions. This scheme has made for decidedly more effective 
teaching all along the line, even if the mortality of student 
scholarship has not shown any marked change except as indi- 
cated below in connection with the reading method and the em- 
ployment of standardized tests. 

The next experiment that led up to the regular use of the 
placement and attainment examinations at Wisconsin had to 
do with the bearing of method on the problem of student 
scholarship mortality. The reading method, which has as its 
main objective the direct comprehension of the written page, 
was tried out here in 1924-25, 1927-28, and in 1929-31 as a 
substitute for the eclectic method which has usually been prac- 
tised here. The principal result of these experiments, par- 
ticularly that of 1929-31 as demonstrated by the teachers 
marks, was the noticeable improvement in the latter; the per- 
centage of A’s, B’s, and C’s increased from about 58 to about 
71 and that of D’s, E’s, F’s, and Incompletes decreased from 
about 41 to about 28. Furthermore, results obtained from 
the administration of the American Council Alpha French 
Tests and the American Council French Grammar Test em- 
ployed for comparable measurement demonstrate that these 
percentages are relatively reliable. In addition to this, it has 
been shown elsewhere (see “Mortality of Modern Language 
Students” in the Modern Language Journal for November, 
1932) that the difference in grades between the eclectic method 
group and the reading method group is not due to chance, nor 
is it attributable to fundamental differences between student 
and teaching abilities involved. 

Probably no factor was more influential in the matter of the 
final adoption of the placement and attainment examinations 
here by the faculty and regents than the fact that different men 
at Wisconsin participated in their construction and validation 
under the leadership of the Modern Foreign Language Study 
and made known their practical value through various publi- 
cations to the instructional and administrative officers in 
schools and colleges. It is not necessary for our purpose to 
rehearse the long and interesting story of the struggle between 
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the conservatives and the liberals in secondary and higher in- 
stitutions of learning in regard to the employment and sig- 
nificance of the new-type tests in our field. We allude to this 
phase of their history merely to remind our readers that they 
were at first unwelcome children but finally won a place for 
themselves in the family circle. What concerns us here is 
what they disclose about individual variations and the over- 
lapping of distributions. There is no doubt that the mis- 
classification of students has been one of the most knotty prob- 
lems to be solved by school and college teachers and leaders 
and that any educational device which offers even a partial 
solution of the difficulty should not be ignored. As space is 
limited, we shall be able to set forth only a few illustrations of 
the many uses to which we put the new-type tests here from 
1925 up to the present time. 

We first tried out at Wisconsin for placement purposes one 
of the new-type tests, namely, the American Council Alpha 
French Test, in September, 1928, and learned that the students 
who entered with 2 semesters, 4 semesters, 6 semesters, and 8 
semesters of high school preparation were 17, 7, 14, and 3 
points respectively below the national norms in percentile rank. 
After one semester of college training these same students 
took an equivalent form of the American Council Test, and, 
in spite of the handicap with which both students and instruc- 
tors had to contend, the entrants raised their average percen- 
tile rank 9, 10, 16, and 15 points respectively above the na- 
tional norms. As neither the students nor the instructors 
knew that they were to be submitted to the second test, it can- 
not be claimed that they consciously aimed to meet the require- 
ments of such atest. The American Council Tests were again 
administered in September, 1930, to the entrants in French, 
Spanish, and German at the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th semester 
levels, and it was discovered that for the French group of 389 
students the average percentile rank below norm was 11.48 
points, for the Spanish group of 89 it was 10.6 points, and for 
the German group of 159 it was 10.5 points. It was evident 
that this entering group, like that of 1928, was below norm 
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and hence would be at a disadvantage in trying to articulate 
with the higher university requirements unless it were reclassi- 
fied. This was done by taking advantage of the results of the 
1928 entering group and the data furnished by this same group 
on being retested in January, 1929. 

The following principle was adopted for placement pur- 
poses, namely, to advance a student, for example a 4 semester 
H. S. French student, one or more semesters whenever his 
composite percentile rank was nearer to the fifth or sixth se- 
mester norm than it was to his own, or contrariwise to demote 
him a semester or more whenever his composite percentile rank 
was nearer to the next lower semester norm than his own. 
This principle was arrived at scientifically by the administra- 
tion of 1,160 Columbia Research Bureau Tests in February, 
1927, to our Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 7th semester students. 
We learned by this testing that 43 per cent of our fourth se- 
mester French students in February, 1927, were nearer to the 
third semester norm than to their own and that 34 per cent of 
the same group were nearer to the fifth semester mean than to 
their own. The testing in January, 1929, illustrated a some- 
what similar displacement or misclassification of our students; 
for instance, 20 per cent of our third semester French people 
were nearer to the mean of the fifth semester students than to 
their own, whereas 31 per cent of the fifth semester were 
nearer to the mean of the third than to their own. 

In order to ascertain whether any reliance could be placed 
on the predictive value of the American Council Tests used for 
placement purposes, the history of 396 entrants in French, 65 
in Spanish, and 71 in German, all of September, 1928, were 
followed through for one semester to learn what would happen 
to them in the natural course of events. In Table I we have 
used the French group as typical and have arranged the proper 
placement of Freshmen and Transfers in accordance with the 
principle explained above in normal, high, and low groups as 
determined not by their school and college credits but by their 
actual achievement as shown by their composite percentile rank 
on the A. C. Alpha French Test, Form A, administered at the 
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University of Wisconsin, September, 1928. It will be noted 
that 119 were placed as normal, i.e., as agreeing with their 
school units or college credits in the registrar’s office; 128 as 
high, i.e., as having too much school or college credit; and 149 
as low, i.e., as having too little school or college credit. A 
glance at the table also shows the distribution of the semester 
grades of these same entrants at the end of their first semester 
with us. Teachers gave them these marks independent of 
their placement by the A. C. Alpha Test, as the results of the 
latter were not generally known. ‘The predictive value of the 
tests is established in a striking way if we accept the instruc- 
tors’ marks as the criteria. An examination of the figures for 
both groups reveals that those estimated as normally placed 
received 2 A’s, 28 B’s, 55 C’s, 26 D’s, 6 E’s, and 2 F’s. As 
might be expected among those placed too high by their school 
or college credits, it will be seen that, of the 128, there were 
1 A, 9 B’s, 36 C’s, 43 D’s, 20 E’s, and 19 F’s. Of those 
placed too low by their school or college credits, 38 won A’s, 
59 B’s, 42 C’s, 8 D’s, 1 E, and 1F. Such results ought to be 
a reasonable indication of the use and reliability of the best 
type of achievement test, here used for placement purposes, 
even to the most meticulous of its critics. 


TABLE 1 


The final Grades of 396 Freshmen and Transfers at Mid-Year's, 1929, placed in 
their various courses in accordance with their school and college credits. It is clear 
that the immediate classification of the students by the results of the American Council 
Alpha French Test administered in September, 1928, would have been justified by 
the actual results as shown by the term marks. 


Placement | Final Grades 


on j 
Alpha Test | Totals 


Normal 
Freshmen High 
Low 
Normal 
Transfers High 
Low 
Normal 
Both Groups High 
Low 
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What is the present status of the experiment in foreign 
language placement at Wisconsin is a question that has often 
been asked the writer by the teachers and administrative ofh- 
cers in many schools and colleges in different parts of the 
United States. Probably next to the Experimental College 
established here in 1925 and discontinued last year, the new 
language requirements at Wisconsin have attracted the most 
attention from an educational point of view. This interest 
is not difficult to explain. When the faculty and the Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin adopted the new Fish curricu- 
lum in 1930, they thereby laid emphasis on two important 
requirements which form the backbone of recent educational 
development, namely, the use of placement and attainment ex- 
aminations. As the nature and functioning of the former 
have been explained at length by President Frank in the Re- 
view of Reviews for August, 1930, by the late Carl Russell 
Fish in School and Society for February 14, 1931, and by the 
writer in the Modern Language Journal for January, 1931, it 
may suffice to state here that freshmen and transfers from 
other colleges who intend to go on with a foreign language 
which is being offered as an entrance subject are required to 
take these examinations. For this purpose the American 
Council, the Columbia Research Bureau, and the Cooperative 
Tests in French, Spanish, German, and Latin, and specially 
prepared examinations in Latin and Italian have been em- 
ployed in 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 respectively, and stu- 
dents have been advanced, normally placed, or demoted in ac- 
cordance with the results of these tests. The employment of 
these highly standardized tests as outside criteria, guarded by 
intelligence tests and the student’s previous record, naturally 
emphasizes actual achievement and not the mere accumulation 
of units or credits in the subject. 

As an illustration of the effect of the use of the placement 
tests in foreign languages, it may be stated that approximately 
2,600 freshmen and transfers from other colleges took them 
at the beginning of the academic year in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
1933. We have assembled the data for the four language 
groups that took the standardized tests mentioned above as 
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well as the specially prepared tests and set them forth in Table 
2, where proper placement was observed, and in Table 3, 
where the students were placed regardless of the tests. 


TABLE 2 


Final Grades at Mid-Year’s, 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 o of 2301 Freshmen and 
Transfers who took the placement tests in French, Spanish, German, and Latin in 
September 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 and who were properly placed in accordance 
with these tests. 


Total. . . .|363(16%)|796(34%)|737 (32%) |273(12%)/|44(2%) |88(4%) |2301 





We shall now take the summaries of the three languages in 
the first of these tables as an example of how the plan works. 
Of the 1,774 cases held stationary—that is, considered normal 
in accordance with their previous records—all but 6 per cent 
passed the various class requirements in the subject at the end 
of the first semester, 81 per cent of them earning A’s, B’s, and 
C’s. Of the 427 cases advanced one or more semesters be- 
yond their school or college credits, all except about 1 per cent 
passed the requirements of these advanced courses, 96 per cent 
of them securing A’s, B’s, and C’s. Of the 100 cases retarded, 
about 29 per cent failed to pass. The facts presented here are 
approximately true for the ten incomplete cases not included 
here. While no claim of perfection is made for the system, 
the very fact that it has worked in 96 per cent of the advanced 
cases is a convincing argument of the predictive value of the 
placement tests as foretold in Table 1. If financiers prior to 
1929 could have predicted 96 per cent of the successful stocks 
and bonds on the markets here and abroad, there would prob- 
ably not have been any world-wide depression nor any need for 
the Emergency Board of Wisconsin and the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933. Through the administration of 
these tests to about 2,300 entrants, the students have saved 
during the past four years about 3,200 credits in foreign lan- 
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guage study and the University could have made a possible 
economy of nearly $19,000 in language instruction. 


TABLE 3 


Final Grades at Mid-Year’s 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 of 272 Freshmen and 
Transfers who took the Placement Tests in French, German, Spanish, and Latin in 
September, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 and who were placed regardless of these tests. 


Placement A’s B’s E’s 


Normal... 36(337%)| 46(43%)| 15(14%)| 10( 9%) 


Advanced | 12(14%)| 24(29%)| 24(29%)| 15(18%)| 3(4%) 
Retarded.| 15(19%)| 31(38%)| 23(28%)| 8(10%)| 111%) | 3(4%) 


Total. ... 65(25°7)/101(3770)} 62(23%)| 33(12%)| 4(2%) | 9(3%) 





That “‘the best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley” 
of the poet is as applicable to the operation of the placement 
tests at Wisconsin as to so many other problems may be seen 
from an examination of the data set forth in Table 3, where 
we have 272 cases that took the standardized tests adminis- 
tered for the proper classification of students but who were 
placed regardless of these tests. This information has been 
obtained at the end of the first semester when the final marks 
must be reported to the registrar’s office. This state of affairs 
came about first of all from a lack of perfect correlation be- 
tween those in charge of the placement tests on the one hand 
and the students and teachers on the other; in spite of time 
tables, university bulletins, and other printed matter bearing 
on the subject, many of the students, advisers, and instructors 
did not realize that such placement was mandatory and not 
optional. Another stumbling block in the way of proper 
classification was the conflict between the assigned language 
course and a required course in another subject. And a third 
cause for lack of a more perfect operation of the plan was the 
system of prerequisites for certain language courses. We are 
glad to report that there was a great reduction of these irregu- 
lar cases in the fall of 1932 and that of 1933 showing that a 
close adjustment to the new scheme is finally being made. It is 
worthy of our attention to note in Table 3 that of the 108 
students who were held stationary, or as normal, regardless 
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of the tests, 82, or about 76 per cent, made A’s and B’s, which 
is eloquent testimony to the fact that these students could 
have, without doubt, done more advanced work instead of 
marking time for a semester in relatively easy courses. In 
the second place, it is obvious that, of the 83 who were ad- 
vanced without justification, 23, or about 28 per cent, made 
unsatisfactory grades as against only 17, or about 4 per cent, 


out of 427 who were advanced in accordance with the test 
(see Table 2). 


II 


The attainment examinations, known as the intermediate 
knowledge and proficiency examinations, are to be dif- 
ferentiated from the tests which we have just been discussing. 
According to the Fish Curriculum, students expecting to be 
garduated from Wisconsin with the A. B. degree in June, 
1934, or thereafter had to meet the language requirements 
by passing either an intermediate reading knowledge test in 
two different languages or a proficiency examination in one 
language. The former requirement in foreign languages was 
met by the accumulation of 32 credits wholly earned in college 
or partly earned in school and partly in college. While the 
successful passing of either of these two kinds of examinations 
does not reduce the total number of credits necessary for 
graduation, it does permit the student to take an elective sub- 
ject in place of the required one and hence offers greater flexi- 
bility of program to the abler and more industrious type. It 
ought to be said in passing that the new Fish curriculum al- 
ready referred to makes provision for attainment examinations 
in other subjects than foreign languages: for instance, in the 
natural sciences such as physics, chemistry, and biology, and 
also in mathematics, history, and English. However, the for- 
eign languages have furnished thus far the basis for the policy 
of emphasis on achievement rather than on the accumulation of 
credits, not by virtue of any inherent superiority in this respect 
over their sister subjects but because of the findings of earlier 
research by those connected with the Modern Foreign 
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Language Study and by other investigators which paved the 
way for some of the cardinal educational principles in Wis- 
consin’s new curriculum. Action taken by the faculty of the 
College of Letters and Science last December and by the 
University faculty last January makes the language attain- 
ment examinations optional. It was agreed by the faculties 
that ‘‘authorization to substitute prescribed language credits 
for passing proficiency or intermediate examinations shall 
terminate when the system of comprehensive examinations in 
the major is put into general operation.” 

A questionnaire dealing with the foreign language require- 
ments for entrance and graduation was sent out in August, 
1928, by Professor H. C. Berkowitz, secretary of our Lan- 
guage and Literature Conference, to about 115 representative 
institutions throughout the country. In reply to the question 
as to whether foreign language requirements were evaluated 
in terms of credits or attainment, it was learned that 29 state 
universities used the former system and 2 the latter; of the 
endowed colleges 46 employed the former and 13 the latter. 
In other words, 75 higher institutions were still basing their 
requirements on credits and 15 on attainment, the latter in- 
cluding some that exact only reading knowledge tests. The 
returns revealed, furthermore, that a good number were con- 
templating the adoption of an attainment objective. As to 
whether they required a comprehensive examination to de- 
termine satisfactory attainment, 16 replied in the affirmative 
and 61 in the negative, the affirmative including, through mis- 
interpretation, the College Entrance Board Comprehensive 
Examination or else merely a reading knowledge test. In 
answer to the inquiry as to what they regarded as satisfactory 
attainment, outside of descriptive material referring to spe- 
cific major courses or honor students, there were very few re- 
plies. It was quite obvious that most colleges had not yet 
reached the point of defining the term achievement as applied 
to languages. One important point, nevertheless, was brought 
out by Professor Berkowitz’ Report, namely, that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin would have to take the initiative, if any 
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changes were to be effected, and that it would receive moral 
support from many quarters. 

After many deliberations of the representatives of the 
various departments concerned and of the Language and Liter- 
ature Conference from the spring of 1928 to that of 1930 the 
following restatement of the foreign language requirement 
was finally formulated and incorporated in the new curriculum 
and the university bulletin: 


1. The foreign language requirement for the B.A. degree 
shall be met by proving (a) proficiency (“advanced know- 
ledge” ) in a single language, or (b) intermediate knowledge 
(“reading knowledge’) in two languages, ancient or modern. 

2. Proficiency in a modern language shall be shown by 
demonstrating (a) adequate comprehension of representative 
passages from classic and modern authors, which may include 
matter taken from the student’s major field, (b) the ability 
to understand and pronounce simple phrases in the spoken 
language, and (c) some knowledge of the history of literature 
and culture of the foreign people. 

3. Intermediate Knowledge of a modern language shall be 
shown by a test involving the ability to pronounce the modern 
language and to interpret, adequately, modern prose of aver- 
age difficulty. 

4. Proficiency in Greek or Latin shall be shown by demon- 
strating (a) the ability to translate into idiomatic English 
representative passages of prose and poetry from the fields 
of the student’s previous reading, which shall be substantially 
equivalent to the satisfactory completion of four years of the 
language in high school and four semesters in the university, 
or a similar amount differently distributed, (b) some knowl- 
edge of each author’s work as a whole and of its historical 
and cultural background, (c) the ability to translate English 
sentences involving the common grammatical constructions 
in Greek or Latin prose. 

5. Intermediate Knowledge in Greek or Latin shall be 
shown by demonstrating the ability to translate adequately 
and explain the grammatical constructions in passages of aver- 
age difficulty chosen from such portions of at least three Greek 
or Latin authors as are usually read in high school or college. 


The intermediate (“reading knowledge’) examination in 
French consists of five parts and lasts about two hours: (a) 
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a vocabularly test based on the Vander Beke French Word 
Book published by Macmillan, (b) an idiom test based on the 
Cheydleur French Idiom List also published by Macmillan, 
(c) the translation of underscored parts of one or more 
modern prose selections, (d) a silent reading test with ques- 
tions in French on the content to be answered in English— 
we have also used the multiple-type response in his part—, 
and (¢) a pronunciation test. 

The proficiency (‘‘advanced knowledge’’) examination in 


French consists of six parts and lasts about three and a quarter 
hours: 


(a) Translation of two representative passages each from 
classical prose and poetry and one each from modern prose 
and poetry; two alternate selections to be offered in poetry 
(dramatic verse) of the 17th century. 

(b) Translation of idioms incorporated in short sentences 
and graded as to difficulty, the same to be taken from the 
above Idiom List. 

(c) Comprehensive questions on passages chosen from two 
modern authors. There are questions in French to be an- 
swered in English. 

(d) An objective type of examination to test the general 
factual knowledge of French literature in the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries. 

(e) An essay-type question on the 17th, 18th, or 19th 
century to bring out appreciation of the principal literary 
movements, authors, or culture of these periods. 

(f) An oral examination to require a fair understanding 
of spoken French and such speaking knowledge of French as 
might be expected of a student who has had one year of satis- 
factory drill in composition and conversation. 


Space is lacking to describe more in detail these various 
types of examinations. It may be said, however, that the 
French, German, and Spanish intermediate forms are more 
or less of the new-type or objective kind, whereas the Latin 
and Italian are more of the traditional or essay-type. Thus 
far only 26 students have taken the intermediate examination 
in Italian, Norse, Hebrew, and Portuguese. 

As set forth in Tables 4 and 5, there have been nine dif- 
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ferent administrations of these examinations since May, 1931, 
the plan being to give them in October, January, and May of 
each year. It will be noted that, of the 2,096 who took the 
intermediate forms, 1,371 or 65 per cent passed, and of the 
290 who tried the proficiency forms 115 or only 40 per cent 
were successful. Before passing judgment on the apparent 
severity of these attainment examinations, it is very important 
to know that students who fail them do not lose the credits in 
the language courses that they have already taken and passed; 
these credits count towards graduation, but the students must 
pass either two intermediate examinations or one proficiency 
examination before they can use them for the A. B. degree. 
It is also very important to bear in mind that these examina- 
tions were designed to replace the former requirement of 32 
credits in foreign languages for the bachelor of arts degree 
and to force the student more or less to concentrate on acquir- 
ing a reading knowledge of two foreign languages or a pro- 
ficiency knowledge of one. Under the former plan students 
often scattered their efforts over three or four languages with- 
out significant achievement in any. 

A brief interpretation of the summary of results of the 
intermediate and proficiency examinations as presented in 
Tables 4 and 5 may help to understand their value and signifi- 
cance. Normally under the old scheme a student would have 
to take 4 credits of foreign language for 8 semesters in order 
to earn 32 credits to graduate. Under the new scheme he 
may prepare in class or outside of class, at home, or abroad. 
Taking the former plan as the basis of operation, it will be 
observed in Table 4 that, of the 848 students who had 4 
semesters or 16 credits of preparation (the estimated amount 
of time and credits required by the average student to be 
ready for the intermediate examination) , 617 or 73 per cent of 
them passed. It is also to be remarked that 6 students with 
one semester, 152 with two semesters, and 412 with three 
semesters of preparation—i.e., 570 in all—saved 734 semes- 
ters or 2,936 credits in language study. On the other hand, 
13 with one semester, 153 with two semesters, and 260 with 
three semesters, while not losing credits earned towards 
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TABLE 4 


Summaries of the First Nine Administrations of the Intermediate Knowledge 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, and Norse Examinations at 
the University of Wisconsin from May, 1931, through January, 1934, Showing the 
Amount of Tectheation in Terms of College Semesters and the Number of Passed 
and Failed at Each Level. (Two semesters of high school are estimated as equal to 
one of college.) 
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* Includes 25 cases of Italian, Portuguese, and Norse which do not affect the relative per cent of 
pass and fail in Latin. 


graduation, showed plainly that they had not yet reached the 
reading knowledge in one of the two languages required for 
the A.B. degree. Many of the students in this table have al- 
ready passed two intermediate examinations and hence have 
fulfilled the requirements for their bachelor’s degree.* A 
glance at the results of the proficiency examinations in Table 
5 shows that 1 student saved 5 semesters, 13 saved 52 semes- 
ters, and so forth down through 16 students saved 16 semes- 
ters, i.e., 92 students cut down their language work by 217 
semesters or 868 credits which could be used for electives if 
they so desired. Of the 175 who failed, 152 of them would 
not have met the old language requirements of 32 credits if 
they had offered only one language as they did here; hence, 
they have nothing to complain of in either case unless it be 
their inadequate preparation. 

As we have already written on more than one occasion, the 
most significant aspects of these examinations are their edu- 
cational and economic implications. A careful study of our 


*To be exact about 178 students have fulfilled the language requirements 
for the A.B. by passing two intermediates and 115 have met them by passing 
the proficiency examination. Over 1,000 have passed either one-half of the 
A.B. requirements or all of the B.S. requirements. 
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TABLE 5 


Summaries of the First Nine Administrations of the Proficiency French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin Examinations at the University of Wisconsin from May, 1931, 
through Fanuary, 1934, Showing the Amount of Scecnaien in Terms of College 
Semesters and the Number of Passed and Failed at Each Level. (Two semesters of 
high school are estimated as equal to one of college.) 
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data for these three years’ experience with the attainment 
examinations reveals that 662 students saved about 950 
semesters or over 3,800 credits of study. Were this fully 
taken advantage of by the students, it would mean a saving 
of nearly $27,000.00 in language instruction. Of course this 
economy is partly offset by those who continue the subject or 
fail. When this plan, however, is fully extended to the field 
of English, history, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and 
physics, as provided for in the new curriculum, there will be 
operating in this university a motivating pedagogical principle 
of primary importance joined with economy of time and 
operating expense of primary importance. This point cannot 
be overlooked or overemphasized, as it may be made one of 
the greatest educational forces on the campus. In fact, we 
believe that the Bureau of Guidance and Records of Wisconsin 
with its wide cooperative testing program and the foreign 
language departments with their use of placement and attain- 
ment examinations have shown real leadership in the history 
of education in this country, one that enchances the value of 
achievement by belittling time serving and the accumulation 
of frozen assets in the intellectual world. 


FrepDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR, 
University of Wisconsin. 





Report of the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction 


ORIGIN AND PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE 


FTER the publication of the second Handbook of Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges by the Council, there 
were several protests on the omission of various insti- 

tutions under the description of facilities for graduate work. 
Only members of the Association of American Universities 
were included, inasmuch as no other official list of institutions 
offering graduate work was available. At its meeting October 
7, 1932, the Executive Committee of the American Council ap- 
pointed a Committee onGraduate Instruction as follows: R.M. 
Hughes, Chairman; Karl T. Compton, Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Frank B. Jewett, George Johnson, Charles B. Lipman, 
Albert D. Mead, John C. Merriam, Frank P. Graham, John 
L. Lowes, R. M. Hutchins, Henry Suzzallo, E. H. Wilkins. 
As it proved impossible for President Hutchins, President 
Graham, and Professor Lowes to serve at the time of the first 
meeting of the committee, Beardsley Ruml, W. W. Pierson 
and Hyder E. Rollins were appointed to the committee in the 
respective places of these men. 

Two meetings of the committee were held in New York 
City, the first February 3, 1933, and the last January 11, 1934. 
At the first meeting six subjects for discussion were presented, 
referred to sub-committees, and reports prepared. Between 
meetings extensive work was carried forward and reported 
to the whole committee by mail, and at the last meeting all 
matters before the committee were reviewed and the final 
report as herewith submitted was approved. 

The following subjects were considered: 

1. Should an attempt be made to prepare a list of graduate 
schools offering adequate facilities for work in the various 
fields? If so, what procedure should be followed? 
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2. What organization should assume the duty of maintain- 
ing a record of all doctorates conferred? 

3. Suggest the place and function of the Master’s Degree. 

4. Should there be a professional school for college teachers 
on the graduate level, other than the present graduate school? 
If so, what degree should be conferred? 

5. Suggest the relationship of scientific instruction on the 
graduate level in a professional school to scientific instruction 
in the graduate school. 

6. Suggest the most desirable and valuable relationship 


which should exist between institutions of research and grad- 
uate schools. 


I 


In preparing a list of graduate schools the following pro- 
cedure was followed: 

1. A list of 50 fields of knowledge in which it seemed pos- 
sible to study the graduate work was prepared. The study as 
concluded covered only 35 fields. 

2. A list of the 50 fields was sent to the Dean of the grad- 
uate school of every institution known to be offering work for 
the doctorate. The Dean was requested to check the fields in 
which graduate work for the doctorate was offered, to indicate 
the number of doctorates conferred in the last 5 years, and to 
submit a list of the graduate faculty in each field. The 
responses of the deans varied in accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness. 

3. From the reports of the deans, supplemented by study 
of catalogs, lists of institutions offering graduate work for 
the doctorate in each field, were prepared, complete so far as 
our information went. 

4. The secretary of the national learned society in each field 
was requested to provide a list of 100 well-known scholars 
distributed, as far as possible, among the various special 
branches of the field. 

5. To each of these scholars was sent a list of all the insti- 
tutions offering work for the doctorate in the field with their 
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respective graduate staffs in the field. Each scholar was 
requested to check those institutions which in his judgment had 
an adequate staff and equipment to prepare candidates for the 
doctorate; and to star the departments of the highest rank, 
roughly the highest 20 per cent. 

6. The returns from these scholars were summarized, and 
those institutions accorded a star by the majority voting were 
placed in the starred group; those checked by a majority, but 
failing of a majority of stars, were placed in the group of 
those adequately staffed and equipped. 

The report which follows is neither complete nor free from 
mistakes. It is, however, so far as it goes, a reliable guide as 
to the judgment of a large group of our leading scholars rela- 
tive to American graduate work. 

The fields finally reported on are far from complete. Five 
can be regarded as sub-fields of certain major fields, as, for 
example, Plant Pathology and Plant Physiology can be re- 
garded as sub-fields of Botany. Others may be regarded as 
minor fields, offered by only a few institutions; e.g., Fine Arts, 
Soil Science, Anthropology, Aeronautical Engineering. Should 
another similar study be made, it would be more valuable if it 
could cover a more comprehensive list of fields. 

There was marked evidence of a lag in the estimate of 
departments. A department which has been strong, but which 
has lost good men and is really on the decline, has in several 
cases been rated too high. On the other hand, several depart- 
ments that have recently developed much strength seem to be 
under-rated. If this type of study could be repeated every 
few years, such errors would be corrected. 

Many votes on departments came in too late for inclusion in 
tabulations. 

The results follow: 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


49 ballots sent out. 
36 returns; majority, 19 votes. 


No doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
7 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Edward Eugene Aldrin, Joseph Sweetman Ames, 
Karl Arnstein, Harry Bateman, William A. Bevan, William 
Richards Blair, Charles Franklin Brooks, Frank Walker Cald- 
well, Charles Hugh Chatfield, Virginius Evans Clark, Walter 
Stuart Diehl, William Frederick Durand, Garland Fulton, 
Willis Ray Gregg, Leroy R. Grumman, George E. A. Hallett, 
Jerome Clarke Hunsaker, Carl V. Johnson, Wolfgang Benja- 
min Klemperer, Sydney Moses Kraus, Emory Scott Land, 
Charles Lanier Lawrence, Raymond Douglas MacCart, 
Charles Joseph McCarthy, Leslie McDill, George Jackson 
Mead, Max Michael Munk, Arthur Nutt, Edward Pearson 
Warner, Fred Ernest Weick, Albert Francis Zahm, Arthur 
Halstead, Robert Earl Johnson. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Aeronautical Engineering, 
starring those which it considers most distinguished : 

* California Institute of Technology 
* Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Stanford University 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


100 ballots sent out. 
79 returns; majority, 40 votes. 


31 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
12 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Harriet Allyn, S. A. Barrett, Ralph L. Beals, 
Martha Warren Beckwith, Wendell C. Bennett, Frans Blom, 
Leonard Bloomfield, Franz Boas, Fay-Cooper Cole, John M. 
Cooper, C. H. Danforth, D. Sutherland Davidson, Frances 
Densmore, Roland B. Dixon, Vladimir J. Fowkes, Reo For- 
tune, Lawrence Foster, E. W. Gifford, Carl E. Guthe, George 
Herzog, F. W. Hodge, Harry Hoijer, Earnest Albert Hoo- 
ton, Walter Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, Melville Jacobs, Albert 
Ernest Jenks, Neil M. Judd, A. V. Kidder, Herbert W. Krie- 
ger, A. L. Kroeber, Ralph Linton, Robert H. Lowie, Ruth 
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Clarke MacKaye, William C. MacLeod, John Alden Mason, 
Philip A. Means, Truman Michelson, Warren K. Moorehead, 
George P. Murdock, Nels C. Nelson, Jesse L. Nusbaum, 
Ronald L. Olson, C. B. Osgood, Leonard Outhwaite, Elsie 
Clews Parsons, Vincent Petrullo, Hortense Powdermaker, 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Robert Rodfield, Gladys A. Reichard, 
E. B. Renaud, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Helen H. Roberts, 
Townsend Russell, Edward Sapir, Frank M. Setzler, H. L. 
Shapiro, H. C. Shetrone, Harlan I. Smith, Frank G. Speck, 
Leslie Spier, H. J. Spinden, Matthew Stirling, John R. Swan- 
ton, Wingate Todd, A. M. Tozzer, George C. Vaillant, Wil- 
son D. Wallis, Gene Weltfish, Leslie A. White, W. J. Win- 
temberg, Clark Wissler. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Anthropology, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 


* Columbia University * University of Chicago 

* Harvard University— University of Pennsylvania 
Radcliffe College University of Wisconsin 

* University of California * Yale University 


ANIMAL NUTRITION 


53 ballots sent out. 
42 returns; majority, 22 votes. 


$2 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
9 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: C. E. Aubel, R. B. Becker, R. M. Bethke, G. Boh- 
stedt, G. D. Buckner, C. Y. Cannon, W. E. Carroll, F. W. 
Christensen, C. C. Culbertson, R. A. Dutcher, H. B. Ellen- 
berger, N. R. Ellis, E. B. Forbes, G. S. Fraps, J. A. Fries, 
R. A. Gortner, H. R. Guilbert, T. S. Hamilton, J. O. Halver- 
son, E. B. Hart, A. G. Hogan, P. E. Howe, C. E. Howell, 
C. F. Huffman, C. H. Hunt, Max. Kriss, W. J. Loeffel, F. J. 
McClure, E. B. Meigs, R. C. Miller, H. H. Mitchell, F. B. 
Morrison, C. R. Moulton, F. B. Mumford, V. E. Nelson, 
W. B. Nevens, L. S. Palmer, A. C. Ragsdale, C. L. Shrews- 
bury, Jerry Sotola, B. H. Thomas, H. W. Titus, P. F. Trow- 
bridge. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Animal Nutrition, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished: 
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* Cornell University University of Illinois 
Iowa State College * University of Minnesota 
Pennsylvania State College | University of Missouri 
University of California * University of Wisconsin 

ASTRONOMY 


100 ballots sent out. 
76 returns; majority, 39 votes. 


38 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
14 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
ersons: C. G. Abbot, Walter S. Adams, Dinsmore Alter, 
I-A Anderson, L. B. Andrews, Harriet W. Bigelow, Nicholas 
. Bobrovnikoff, S. L. Boothroyd, Benjamin Boss, F. P. 
Brackett, Lewis A. Brigham, Ernest W. Brown, Keivin Burns, 
Leon Campbell, W. W. Campbell, Annie J. Cannon, E. F. 
Carpenter, George C. Comstock, R. T. Crawford, C. H. Cur- 
rier, H. D. Curtis, Raymond S. Dugan, John C. Duncan, 
O. L. Dustheimer, W. S. Eichelberger, Alice H. Farnsworth, 
E. A. Fath, Philip Fox, Edwin B. Frost, Caroline E. Furness, 
Henry G. Gale, é. H. Gingrich, Warren K. Green, Margaret 
Harwood, C. M. Huffer, Hamilton M. Jeffers, Alfred H. 
Joy, Arthur S. King, Michel S. Kovalenko, Oliver J. Lee, 
A. O. Leuschner, Frank B. Littell, Hazel M. Losh, Dean B. 
McLaughlin, Rev. Paul A. McNally, S.J., Allan D. Maxwell, 
D. H. Menzel, Willis I. Milham, John A. Miller, S. A. 
Mitchell, J. H. Moore, D. W. Morehouse, Herbert R. Mor- 
gan, F. R. Moulton, J. J. Nassau, Seth B. Nicholson, Charles 
P. Olivier, Cecilia H. Payne, Edison Pettit, John H. Pitman, 
Henry Norris Russell, Charles E. St. John, Jan Schilt, Frank 
Schlesinger, F. H. Seares, Harlow Shapley, B. W. Sitterly, 
Frederick Slocum, Charles H. Smiley, Harlan True Stotson, 
Otto Struve, G. Van Biesbroeck, W. H. Wright, Anne S. 
Young, Everett I. Yowell, Leah B. Allen. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Astronomy, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 


* Harvard University— * University of California 
Radcliffe College * University of Chicago 
Ohio State University— _ * University of Michigan 
Ohio Wesleyan University University of Virginia 
* Princeton University Yale University 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


100 ballots sent out. 
67 returns; majority, 34 votes. 


154 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
37 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: S. Henry Ayres, Ira L. Baldwin, Stanhope Bayne- 
Jones, T. D. Beckwith, Anne G. Benton, George P. Berry, 
Robert S. Breed, James D. Brew, Jean Broadhurst, J. Bron- 
fenbrenner, Robert E. Buchanan, L. D. Bushnell, E. J. Came- 
ron, W. Mansfield Clark, Arthur F. Coca, Barnett Cohen, 
H. J. Conn, D. J. Davis, Alice C. Evans, Carl R. Fellers, 
Moyer S. Fleisher, Edwin B. Fred, F. P. Gay, Ward Giltner, 
J. E. Greaves, W. A. Hagan, Ivan C. Hall, B. W. Hammer, 
E. G. Hastings, Ludvig Hektoen, Arthur T. Henrici, E. R. 
Hitchner, Edwin O. Jordan, A. I. Kendall, S. A. Koser, Max 
Levine, Charles B. Lipman, Jacob G. Lipman, Wilfred H. 
Manwaring, Ralph R. Mellon, Karl F. Meyer, John R. 
Mohler, Stuart Mudd, J. M. Neill, John F. Norton, F. G. 
Novy, S. C. Prescott, L. F. Rettger, T. W. Rivers, L. A. 
Rogers, Walter G. Sackett, J. M. Sherman, Noble P. Sher- 
wood, Laetitia M. Snow, Joel A. Sperry, R. S. Spray, F. W. 
Tanner, P. A. Tetrault, Ralph P. Tittsler, John C. Torrey, 
S. A. Waksman, George H. Weaver, C. E. A. Winslow, Hans 
Zinsser. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Bacteriology, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 


Columbia University * University of California 

* Cornell University * University of Chicago 

* Harvard University— University of Illinois 

Radcliffe College * University of Michigan 

* Towa State College University of Minnesota 

* Johns Hopkins University University of Pennsylvania 
Michigan State College * University of Wisconsin 
Northwestern University Washington University 


Stanford University * Yale University 
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BOTANY 
100 ballots sent out. 
63 returns; majority, 32 votes. 
274 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
45 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 

Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: LeRoy Abrams, Charles Elmer Allen, Charles O. 
Appleman, E. B. Babcock, L. H. Bailey, Harley Harris Bart- 
lett, Ernst A. Bessey, Albert F. Blakeslee, Henry Luke Bolley, 
William L. Bray, John T. Buchholz, Edward A. Burt, Charles 
Joseph Chamberlain, W. C. Coker, Guy N. Collins, William 
Crocker, Bradley M. Davis, Lyster H. Dewey, Bernard O. 
Dodge, B. M. Duggar, Arthur J. Eames, E. M. East, J. H. 
Faull, Margaret C. Ferguson, M. L. Fernald, H. M. Fitz- 
patrick, William Francis Canong, Rodney B. Harvey, Mar- 
shall Avery Howe, H. S. Jackson, Edward Charles Jeffrey, 
W. L. Jepson, Duncan S. Johnson, D. F. Jones, K. F. Keller- 
man, E. J. Kraus, I. F. Lewis, Burton E. Livingston, Francis 
E. Lloyd, Elmer D. Merrill, George T. Moore, David M. 
Mottier, G. E. Nichols, C. R. Orton, James Bertram Overton, 
George J. Peirce, Raymond J. Pool, Francis Ramaley, Donald 
Reddick, Howard S. Reed, William J. Robbins, Benjamin Lin- 
coln Robinson, Karl Sax, John H. Schaffner, William A. Ste- 
chell, H. L. Shantz, Lester W. Sharp, G. H. Shull, Gilbert M. 
Smith, H. A. Spoehr, F. L. Stevens, William S. Cooper, Henry 
Chandler Cowles. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Botany, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished: 


* Columbia University * University of California 
* Cornell University * University of Chicago 
Duke University University of Illinois 
* Harvard University— University of Iowa 
Radcliffe College * University of Michigan 
Indiana University University of Minnesota 
Iowa State College University of Missouri 
on Hopkins University | University of Nebraska 
ichigan State College University of North Carolina 
Ohio State Universit University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State College University of Texas 
Purdue University University of Washington 
Rutgers University * University of Wisconsin 
Stanford University * Washington University 
Syracuse University Yale University 


University of Arizona 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


25 ballots sent out. 
21 returns; majority, 11 votes. 


133 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
18 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: W. L. Badger, Edward Bartow, Harry A. Curtis, 
B. F. Dodge, A. W. Gauger, R. T. Haslam, J. B. Hill, A. W. 
Hixson, H. E. Howe, W. N. Jones, D. B. Keyes, S. D. Kirk- 
oe C. A. Mann, Harry McCormack, 7 B. Newman, 

. C. Parmelee, W. P. Ryan, O. R. Sweeney, W. R. Veazey, 
E. R. Weidlein, A. H. White. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Chemical Engineering, star- 
ring those which it considers most distinguished : 


California Institute of Ohio State University 
Technology * University of Michigan 
* Columbia University University of Minnesota 
Iowa State College University of Wisconsin 


* Massachusetts Institute of | Yale University 
Technology 
CHEMISTRY 


103 ballots sent out. 
63 returns; majority, 32 votes. 


1,434 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
67 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: L. H. Adams, Roger Adams, Edward Bartow, H. K. 
Benson, E. M. Billings, William Blum, Marston T. Bogert, 
L. W. Bosart, J. M. Braham, Benjamin T. Brooks, C. A. 
Browne, H. P. Cady, Frank K. Cameron, E. J. Crane, H. A. 
Curtis, Frank B. Dains, G. J. Esselen, William Lloyd Evans, 
A. C. Fieldner, George Shannon Forbes, F. C. Frary, R. A. 
Gortner, Carl Haner, R. T. Haslam, Joel H. Hildebrand, 
Arthur E. Hill, Paul E. Howe, M. H. Ittner, John Johnston, 
Donald B. Keyes, Frederick G. Keyes, S. C. Lind, H. S. 
Lukens, Ralph H. McKee, William McPherson, J. H. 
Mathews, Thomas Midgley, Jr., Carl S. Miner, C. E. Mun- 
roe, James F. Norris, Arthur A. Noyes, William A. Noyes, 
Mary E. Pennington, Charles L. Reese, E. Emmet Reid, 
Allen Rogers, R. E. Rose, A. H. Sabin, B. E. Schaar, Herman 
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Schlundt, H. C. Sherman, Alexander Silverman, Robert B. 
Sosman, Julius Stieglitz, Maximillian Toch, E. W. Washburn, 
E. R. Weidlein, H. B. Weiser, Gerald L. Wendt, F. C. Whit- 
more, W. R. Whitney, Edward Wicher, H. H. Willard. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Chemistry, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


Brown University 


* University of California 
* California Institute of 


* University of Chicago 


Technolo 
* Columbia University 
* Cornell University 
Duke University 
* Harvard University— 
Radcliffe College 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
* Johns Hopkins University 
* Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
New York University 
Northwestern University 
* Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State College 


University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 


* University of Illinois 


University of lowa 
University of Kansas 


* University of Michigan 
* University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Carolina 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 


* Princeton University 
Rice Institute 
* Stanford University 


* aes Wisconsin 
estern Reserve University 
* Yale University 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


100 ballots sent out. 
48 returns; majority, 25 votes. 


15 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
19 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the followin 
persons: T. R. Agg, O. H. Ammann, H. G. Balcom, C. HL 
Birdseye, E. B. Black, O. S. Bowen, William Bowie, Lincoln 
Bush, Jay Downer, H. P. Eddy, A. H. Fuller, George W. 
Fuller, W. E. Fuller, H. J. Gilkey, A. T. Goldbeck, N. C. 
Grover, A. J. Hammond, L. G. Holleran, W. W. 
R. E. Horton, G. L. Hosmer, Otis E. Hovey, J. C. Hoyt, 
Prevost Hubbard, Joseph Jacobs, C. T. Johnston, G. W. Kit- 
tredge, C. W. Kutz, C. T. Leeds, H. M. Lewis, J. B. Lippin- 
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cott, Hunter McDonald, F. R. McMillan, Gerard H. Mat- 
thes, Ralph Modjeski, Clyde T. Morris, R. L. Morrison, H. 
deB. Parsons, Langdon Pearse, H. E. Riggs, F. E. Schmitt, 
C. M. Spofford, D. B. Steinman, G. F. Syme, F. E. Turneaure, 
J. A. L. Waddell. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Civil Engineering, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished: 


California Institute of Purdue University 
Technolo Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Columbia Uaivensiey Institute 
* Cornell University University of California 
Harvard University * University of Illinois 
Iowa State College University of lowa 


Johns Hopkins University | University of Minnesota 
* Massachusetts Institute of University of Pennsylvania 
Technology University of Wisconsin 


CLASSICS 


99 ballots sent out. 
65 returns; majority, 34 votes. 


153 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
38 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: J. T. Allen, Allan P. Ball, W. J. Battle, C. H. Bee- 
son, Lilliam Gay Berry, Campbell Bonner, Ella Bourne, Car- 
roll M. Brown, H. E. Burton, George M. Calhoun, Henry L. 
Crosby, Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., F. S$. Dunham, Emily H. 
Dutton, B. L. D’Ooge, Tenney Frank, Clarence W. Gleason, 
Wren Jones Grinstead, John F. Gummere, Richard M. Gum- 
mere, George D. Hadzsits, Elizabeth H. Haight, Karl P. 
Harrington, Victor D. Hill, George Howe, Arthur L. Keith, 
Sherman Kirk, Casper J. Kraemer, Lillian B. Lawler, Helen 
H. Law, Herbert C. Lipscombe, Louis E. Ford, Katharine 
Lummis, Nelson G. McCrea, William S. Messer, Frank J. 
Miller, Walter Miller, H. C. Nutting, William A. Oldfather, 
Clyde Pharr, P. O. Place, H. W. Prescott, Edward K. Rand, 
Ernst Riess, Dwight N. Robinson, D. M. Robinson, Frances 
E. Sabin, Evan T. Sage, Henry A. Sanders, Harry F. Scott, 
William T. Semple, Grate Showerman, Charles N. set: 
Duane R. Stuart, Helen H. Tanzer, Eugene Tavenner, Harold 
G. Thompson, B. L. Ullman, A. T. Walker, Andrew F. West, 
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Monroe N. Wetmore, G. M. Whicher, Dorrance S. White, 
Horace W. Wright, Clarence H. Young. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Classics, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 


Bryn Mawr College * University of California 
Catholic University of * University of Chicago 
America University of Cincinnati 
° en University ee “ a 
Cornell Universit niversity of lowa 
* Harvard Sisieesstane * University of Michigan 
Radcliffe College University of North Carolina 
° a Hopkins University * eee r eo 
ew York Universit niversity of Wisconsin 
Northwestern aleniiie Washington University 
Ohio State University Western Reserve University 
* Princeton University * Yale University 


Stanford University 


ECONOMICS 


100 ballots sent out. 
61 returns; majority, 31 votes. 


535 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
53 institutions offered work for doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: James W. Angell, George E. Barnett, J. W. Bell, 
A. B. Berglund, Roy G. Blakey, E. L. Bogart, O. F. Bouche, 
F. A. Bradford, T. N. Carver, J. M. Clark, Clive Day, F. S. 
Deibler, Paul Douglas, F. A. Fetter, Irving Fisher, F. B. Gar- 
ver, Carter Goodrich, C. E. Griffin, M. B. Hammond, Alvin 
Hansen, C. D. Hardy, B. H. Hibbard, H. E. Hoagland, 
Grover G. Huebner, John Ise, Jens Jensen, Eliot Jones, Edwin 
Kemmerer, James E. LeRossingnol, H. L. Lutz, David Mc- 
Cabe, H. A. Millis, Broadus Mitchell, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
H. G. Moulton, C. T. Murchison, E. G. Nourse, E. M. Pat- 
terson, Carl Plohn, C. O. Ruggles, W. A. Scott, Horace 
Secrist, S. H. Slichter, T. R. Snavely, W. E. Spahr, R. A. 
Stevenson, G. W. Stocking, Frank P. Stockton, H. C. Taylor, 
Jesse Tullock, Francis Tyson, Jacob Viner, G. S. Watkins, 
A. B. Wolfe. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
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work leading to the doctorate in Economics, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


Brown University * University of Chicago 

* Columbia University University of Illinois 

* Cornell University University of Iowa 

* Harvard University— * University of Michigan 

Radcliffe College * University of Minnesota 

Johns Hopkins University | University of Missouri 
New York University * University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University University of Texas 
Ohio State University University of Virginia 

* Princeton University * University of Wisconsin 
Stanford it ea * Yale University 

* University of California 


EDUCATION 


73 ballots sent out. 
54 returns; majority, 28 votes. 


1300 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
61 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Carter Alexander, John C. Almack, C. J. Anderson, 
George F. Arps, William C. Bagley, A. S. Barr, Bancroft 
Beatley, Harold Benjamin, Charles S. Berry, Boyde H. Bode, 
Thomas H. Briggs, W. A. Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, 
W. W. Charters, George S. Counts, Elwood P. Cubberley, 
Harl R. Douglass, James B. Edmonson, Walter Crosby Eells, 
Carl G. F. Franzen, S. C. Garrison, F. M. Garver, Arthur 
I. Gates, William S. Gray, E. Duncan Grizzell, M. E. Hag- 
gerty, C. M. Hill, Henry W. Holmes, Ernest Horn, H. G. 
Hullfish, Arthur J. Jones, Charles H. Judd, William W. 
Kemp, William H. Kilpatrick, Edgar W. Knight, Mark May, 
Walter S. Monroe, Paul R. Mort, C. E. Partch, L. M. Pech- 
stein, William M. Proctor, F. W. Reeves, ae Scharling, 
Robert F. Seybolt, Francis T. Spaulding, George D. Stoddard, 


Fletcher W. Swift, P. M. Symonds, Edward L. Thorndike, 
M. R. Trabue, William Clark Trow, John W. Withers, Clif- 
ford Woody, Thomas Woody. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Education, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 
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Boston University University of Illinois 
* Columbia University * University of lowa 
Cornell Universit University of Kansas 
George Peabody College * University of Michigan 
for Teachers * University of Minnesota 
* Harvard University— University of Missouri 
Radcliffe College University of Nebraska 
Indiana University University of North Carolina 
Johns Hopkins University | University of Pennsylvania 
New York University University of Pittsburgh 
Northwestern University University of Southern 
* Ohio State University California 


Pennsylvania State College | University of Texas 
* Stanford University University of Washington 
* University of California University of Wisconsin 
* University of Chicago * Yale University 
University of Cincinnati 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


36 ballots sent out. 
24 returns; majority, 13 votes. 


55 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
22 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: J. A. Correll, P. H. Daggett, R. E. Doherty, H. E. 
Dyche, O. W. Esbach, H. S. Evans, O. J. Ferguson, O. F. 
Harding, D. C. Jackson, F. E. Johnson, Vladimir Karapetoff, 
A. E. Kennelly, A. S$. Langsdorf, M. B. Long, A. H. Lovell, 
C. E. Magnusson, R. A. Millikan, E. B. Roberts, W. S. Rod- 
man, W. I. Slichter, F. C. Stockwell, F. E. Terman, J. W. 
Whitehead, W. E. Wickenden. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Electrical Engineering, star- 
ring those which it considers most distinguished : 


* California Institute of Purdue University 
Technology Stanford University 
Columbia University University of California 
Cornell University University of Michigan 
Harvard University University of Pennsylvania 
* Johns Hopkins University | University of Wisconsin 
* Massachusetts Institute Yale University 


of Technology 
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~ ENGLISH 


100 ballots sent out. 
69 returns; majority, 35 votes. 
603 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
49 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 

Composite ratings were made from reports of the followin 
persons: Charles R. Baskervill, Albert C. Baugh, Joseph W. 
Beach, Arthur Beatty, Henry M. Belden, C. V. Boyer, Louis 
I. Bredvold, C. F. Tucker Brooke, A. C. L. Brown, Carleton 
Brown, William F. Bryan, Philo M. Buck, Jr., Edwin B. Bur- 
gum, Clarence G. Child, George R. Coffman, Lane Cooper, 
Hardin Craig, Lindsay T. Damon, John W. Draper, Norman 
Foerster, James Holly Hanford, George McLean Harper, 
Karl J. Holzknecht, Jay B. Hubbell, Merritt Y. Hughes, 
Percival Hunt, Sigurd B. Hustvedt, W. H. Irving, William 
S. Johnson, Howard M. Jones, Alexander C. Judson, Arthur 
G. Kennedy, Henning Larsen, Robert A. Law, Laura Hibbard 
Loomis, John L. Lowes, Roger P. McCutcheon, Kemp Ma- 
lone, Baldwin Maxwell, K. B. Murdock, John T. Murray, 
Robert S. Newdick, Clark S. Northrup, Charles D. Osgood, 
Frederick M. Padelford, Louise Pound, James W. Rankin, 
T. M. Raysor, Hyder E. Rollins, Robert K. Root, Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, Felix E. Schelling, Robert Shafer, Edgar F. 
Shannon, George W. Sherburn, Eranklin D. Snyder, J. W. 
Spargo, Hazelton Spencer, Elmer E. Stoll, J. S. P. Tatlock, 
Alwin Thaler, Frederick Tupper, Louis Wann, Stanley Wil- 
liams, James S. Wilson, Karl Young, Jacob Zeitlin. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in English, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 


Bryn Mawr College University of Cincinnati 

* Columbia University University of Illinois 
Cornell University University of lowa 
Duke University * University of Michigan 

* Harvard University— University of Minnesota 

Radcliffe College University of Missouri 

Indiana University University of Nebraska 

* Johns Hopkins University | University of North Carolina 
New York University University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University University of Texas 

* Princeton University University of Washington 
Stanford University University of Wisconsin 

* University of California Western Reserve University 


* University of Chicago * Yale University 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


95 ballots sent out. 
73 returns; majority, 37 votes. 


99 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
23 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Chas. F. Adams, J. M. Aldrich, C. P. Alexander, 
W. J. Baerg, A. C. Baker, H. G. Barber, H. S. Barber, F. C. 
Bishopp, J. Chester Bradley, W. E. Britton, C. T. Brues, 
A. F. Burgess, Philip P. Coes P. W. Claassen, C. W. 
Collins, R. A. aan , Ernest N. Cory, C. H. Curran, John 
J. Davis, Geor ean, R. W. Doane, Carl J. Drake, Py a 
Essig, tien EE Ewing, E. P. Felt, G. F. Ferris, J. W. F 
som, S. B. Fracker, T. H. Frison, William D. easton 
A. B. Gahan, C. P. Gillette, William B. Herms, W. E. Hinds, 
L. O. Howard, O. A. Johannsen, C. H. Kennedy, H. H. 
Knight, W. H. Larrimer, F. H. Lathrop, P. B. Lawson, 
George M. List, Philip Luginbill, Frank E. Lutz, W. L. Mc- 
Atee, J. McDunnough, W. S. Marshall, Robert Matheson, 
C. L. Metcalf, Z. P. Metcalf, Clarence E. Mickel, J. G. Need- 
ham, Walter C. O’Kane, Herbert Osborn, R. C. Osborn, 
P. J. Parrott, H. M. Parshley, Edith M. Patch, L. M. Peairs, 
Charles H. Richardson, S. A. Rohwer, H. C. ‘Severin, J. M. 
Swaine, P. S. Welch, Walter H. Wellhouse, H. N. Worthley, 
H. J. Quayle. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Entomology, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


* Cornell University Rutgers University 
* Harvard University— Stanford University 
Radcliffe College University of California 
* Iowa State College University of Illinois 
Kansas State College University of Kansas 
Massachusetts State University of Michigan 
College * University of Minnesota 
* Ohio State University University of Wisconsin 
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FINE ARTS 


56 ballots sent out. 
28 returns; majority, 15 votes. 


21 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
11 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Alice V. Brown, Edward Capps, Jr., George H 
Chase, Kenneth J. Conant, Walter Cook, Ernest Diez, Wil- 
liam B. Dinsmore, George Edgell, George W. Elderkin, Helen 
Gardner, Blake-More Godwin, Stephen V. Grancsay, Clarence 
Kennedy, Fiske Kimball, Frank J. Mather, Arthur McCombs, 
A. P. McMahon, Arthur Upham Pope, Chandler Post, 
Edward W. Root, James J. Rorimer, Michael Rostovtzeff, 
Meyer Schapiro, John Shapely, E. Baldwin Smith, Emerson 
H. Swift, Mary Hamilton Swindler, Clarence Ward. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Fine Arts, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


* Bryn Mawr College New York University 
* Harvard University— * Princeton University 
Radcliffe College University of Chicago 


Johns Hopkins University 


GENETICS 


100 ballots sent out. 
64 returns; majority, 33 votes. 


69 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
22 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Charles E. Allen, Edgar Anderson, H. H. Bartlett, 
H. E. Brewbaker, J. T. Buchholz, L. L. Burlingame, W. E. 
Castle, Ralph E. Cleland, G. N. Collins, C. H. Danforth, 
Bradley M. Davis, D. W. Davis, Milislav Demerec, Leslie C. 
Dunn, E. M. East, Margaret C. Ferguson, Allan C. Fraser, 
R. J. Garber, W. H. Gates, Hubert D. Goodale, John W. 
Gowen, Fred Griffee, M. F. Guyer, George Haines, F. B. 
Hanson, Herbert K. Hayes, Frank A. Hays, A. H. Hersh, 
S. J. Holmes, Heman L. Ibsen, F. R. Immer, Merle T. Jen- 
kins, Donald F. Jones, James P. Kelly, Helen Dean King, 
Walter Landauer, J. W. Lesley, E. W. Lindstrom, C. C. 
Little, Jay L. Lush, E. Carlton MacDowell, P. C. Mangels- 
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dorf, Charles W. Metz, Hermann J. Muller, H. H. Newman, 
Clarence P. Oliver, T. S. Painter, J. T. Patterson, Fernandus 
Payne, Raymond Pearl, Harold H. Plough, F. D. Richey, 
Oscar Riddle, Karl Sax, Franz Schrader, A. Franklin Shull, 
George H. Shull, L. J. Stadler, David H. Thompson, D. C. 
Warren, Bruce L. Warwick, Emil Witchi, C. M. Woodworth. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Genetics, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished: 


* California Institute of University of Chicago 
Technology University of Illinois 
Columbia University University of Michigan 
* Cornell University University of Minnesota 
* Harvard University— University of Missouri 

Radcliffe College University of Pittsburgh 
Iowa State College * University of Texas 
Johns Hopkins University * University of Wisconsin 
Princeton University Washington University 


* University of California 


GEOGRAPHY 


71 ballots sent out. 
56 returns; majority, 29 votes. 


$8 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
18 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: John B. Appleton, W. W. Atwood, Nels A. Bengs- 
ton, Charles F. Brooks, Ralph H. Brown, Robert M. Brown, 
Kirk Bryan, William T. Chambers, Charles C. Colby, W. S. 
Cooper, Darrell H. Davis, W. M. Davis, Richard E. Dodge, 
Stanley D. Dodge, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Nevin M. Fenneman, 
V. C. Finch, Robert Burnett Hall, Roland M. Harper, Rich- 
ard Hartshorne, W. H. Hobbs, J. W. Hoover, George D. 
Hubbard, Preston E. James, Mark Jefferson, W. L. G. om, 
Douglas W. Johnson, Wellington D. Jones, Clarence F. Jones, 
Fred B. Kniffen, John Barger Leighly, A. K. Lobeck, George 
McBride, Kenneth C. McMurry, Goenms J. Miller, J. E. 
Orchard, Almon E. Parkins, Roderick Peattie, Robert S. 
Platt, George T. Renner, Jr., Richard Joel Russell, Carl O. 
Sauer, H. L. Shantz, Guy-Harold Smith, Griffith Taylor, 
Lewis F. Thomas, Walter S. Tower, Glenn T. Trewartha, 
Eugene Van Cleef, Stephen S. Visher, Oscar Diedrich Von 
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Engeln, R. H. Whitbeck, Charles Langdon White, D. S. 
Whittlesey, Frank E. Williams, Frank James Wright. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Geography, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 


* Clark University * University of California 
Columbia University * University of Chicago 
Harvard University— University of Cincinnati 

Radcliffe College University of Michigan 
Ohio State University * University of Wisconsin 
GEOLOGY 


105 ballots sent out. 
68 returns; majority, 35 votes. 
251 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
39 institutions offered work for the doctorates. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: William C. Alden, George H. Ashley, Wallace W. 
Atwood, H. Foster Bain, Florence Bascom, Ray S. Bassler, 
Edson S. Bastin, Alan M. Bateman, William S. Bayley, Ed- 
ward W. Berry, Eliot Blackwelder, N. L. Bowen, William 
Bowie, Isaiah Bowman, W. H. Bucher, Bert S. Butler, Ermine 
C. Case, Rollin T. Chamberlin, Charles H. Clapp, Herdman 
F. Cleland, Edgar R. Cumings, Reginald A. Daly, Nelson H. 
Darton, E. L. De Golyer, Herman L. Fairchild, J. J. Gallo- 
way, Louis C. Graton, Frank F. Grout, Donnel F. Hewett, 
William O. Hotchkiss, Albert Johannsen, Douglas Johnson, 
George F. Kay, Adolph Knopf, Frederic H. Lahee, Alfred C. 
Lane, Morris M. Leighton, Waldemar Lindgren, Armin K. 
Lobeck, Chester R. Longwell, George D. Louderback, Ed- 
ward B. Mathews, Warren J. Mead, W. C. Mendenhall, Her- 
bert E. Merwin, Raymond C. Moore, Charles Palache, Alex- 
ander H. Phillips, Frederick L. Ransome, Percy E. Raymond, 
John B. Reeside, Jr., Heinrich Ries, Rudolf Ruedemann, Wil- 
liam B. Scott, Elias H. Sellards, Hervey W. Shimer, George 
Otis Smith, George W. Stose, William H. Twenhofel, Edward 
O. Ulrich, F. R. Van Horn, T. Wayland Vaughan, Chester K. 
Wentworth, David White, A. N. Winchell, John E. Wolff, 
William E. Wrather, Frederick E. Wright. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Geology, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 
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* California Institute of * University of California 
Technology * University of Chicago 
* Columbia University University of Cincinnati 
Cornell Universi University of Illinois 
* Harvard University— University of lowa 
Radcliffe College University of Kansas 
Indiana University University of Michigan 
* Johns Hopkins University * University of Minnesota 
* Massachusetts Institute University of Missouri 
of Technology University of Oklahoma 
* Princeton University * University of Wisconsin 
* Stanford University * Yale University 
GERMAN 


91 ballots sent out. 
72 returns; majority, 37 votes. 


995 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
33 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Hermann B. Almstedt, Albert W. Aron, Leonard 
Bloomfield, Neil C. Brooks, Arthur Burkhard, Oscar Burk- 
hard, Harry Caplan, William A. Cooper, George H. Danton, 
Robert W. Deering, Tobias J. C. Diekhoff, John W. Eaton, 
Ernest O. Eckelman, Berthold A. Eisenlohr, M. B. Evans, 
Erle Fairfield, Ernst Feise, Robert H. Fife, George T. Flom, 
Theodore Geissendoerfer, Paul G. Gleis, Chester N. Gould, 
James T. Hatfield, Edmund K. Heller, Harvey W. Hewitt- 
Thayer, Alexander R. Hohlfeld, Lee M. Hollander, John P. 
Hoskins, William G. Howard, Richard Jente, Ernst Jockers, 
Robert J. Kellogg, John L. Kind, Samuel Kroesch, Hans 
Kurath, William Kurrelmeyer, Warner Leopold, George F. 
Lussky, Herbert C. Lyte, Ernst H. Mensel, W. E. Metzen- 
thin, Erwin T. Mohme, B. Q. Morgan, Paul R. Pope, Allen 
W. Porterfield, George M. Priest, Eduard Prokosch, J. F. L. 
Raschen, Walter A. Reichart, Kurt F. Reinhardt, Arthur F. J. 
Remy, E. C. Roedder, F. G. G. Schmidt, Carl F. Schreiber, 
Detlev W. Schumann, Daniel B. Shumway, Walter Silz, Taylor 
Starck, Lilian C. Stroebe, Archer Tayior, Henry C. Thurnau, 
Walter D. Toy, William D. Trautman, Bert J. Vos, E. K. J. 
H. Voss, Fred B. Wahr, John A. Walz, Hermann J. Weigand, 
Joseph Wiehr, Frederick H. Wilkens, Charles Bundy Wilson, 
Wesley D. Zinnecker. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
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following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in German, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 


Bryn Mawr College University of California 
* Columbia University * University of Chicago 
Cornell University University of Cincinnati 
* Harvard University— University of Illinois 
Radcliffe College University of Michigan 
Indiana University University of Minnesota 
* Johns Hopkins University University of Pennsylvania 
New York University University of Texas 
* Northwestern University * University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University Washington University 
Princeton University * Yale University 


Stanford University 


HISTORY 


98 ballots sent out. 
59 returns; majority, 31 votes. 


599 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
55 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Randolph G. Adams, Frank M. Anderson, James F. 
Baldwin, Eugene C. Barker, James P. Baxter, Charles A. 
Beard, Samuel F. Bemis, A. E. R. Boak, Herbert E. Bolton, 
C. S$. Boucher, Robert G. Caldwell, Avery O. Craven, Arthur 
L. Cross, Godfrey Davies, Eloise Ellery, Max Farrand, Sid- 
ney B. Fay, Dixon Ryan Fox, Tenney Frank, N. S. B. Gras, 
Rev. Peter Guilday, Fone G. deR. Hamilton, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, F. H. Hodder, Albert Hyma, J. Franklin Jameson, 
Waldo G. Leland, William E. Lingelbach, William E. Lunt, 
Albert H. Lybyer, Dumas Malone, Frederick Merk, William 
A. Morris, John U. Nef, Richard A. Newhall, Roy F. Nichols, 
Wallace Notestein, Laurence B. Packard, Dexter Perkins, 
Francis §. Philbrick, Ulrich B. Phillips, Bertha H. Putnam, 
Conyers Read, Thad W. Riker, Michael Rostovtzoff, Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
George C. Sellery, James T. Shotwell, Preserved Smith, O. C. 
Stine, Leo F. Stock, James W. Thompson, Lynn Thorndike, 
Abbott P. Usher, Waldemar Westergaard, W. L. Wester- 
mann, James F. Willard. 
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The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in History, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 


Brown University Princeton University 
Bryn Mawr College Stanford University 
Catholic Universiy of * University of California 
America * University of Chicago 
Clark University Universiy of Illinois 
* Columbia University University of lowa 
* Cornell University University of Kansas 
Duke University * University of Michigan 
* Harvard University— University of Minnesota 
Radcliffe College University of North Carolina 


— Hopkins University * University of Pennsylvania 


ew York University University of Texas 
Northwestern University University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University * Yale University 


HUMAN NUTRITION 


56 ballots sent out. 
33 returns; majority, 17 votes. 


103 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
18 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Walter C. Alvarez, Howard H. Beard, S. R. Bene- 
dict, Fritz E. Bischoff, W. R. Bloor, G. Davis Buckner, A. J. 
Carlson, McKeen Cattell, George R. Cowgill, Wm. H. Cham- 
bers, Amy L. Daniels, C. A. Elvehjem, R. A. Gortner, Fred R. 
Griffith, Jr., Harold M. Himwich, Fred A. Hitchcock, A. G. 
Hogan, Paul E. Howe, H. B. Lewis, Icie G. Macy, L. A. May- 
nard, L. B. Mendel, H. H. Mitchell, Agnes F. Morgan, John 
R. Murlin, V. E. Nelson, Ruth Okey, H. B. Pierce, Haein g 
Sherman, A. H. Smith, Barnett Sure, Ruth Wheeler, R. M. 
Bethke. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Dusen Nutrition, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished : 
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* Columbia University University of lowa 
Cornell University University of Missouri 
Iowa State College * University of Rochester 

* Johns Hopkins University * University of Wisconsin 
University of California Washington University 
University of Chicago Western Reserve University 
University of Illinois * Yale University 

MATHEMATICS 


100 ballots sent out. 
85 returns; majority, 43 votes. 


329 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
48 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: C. R. Adams, A. A. Albert, R. C. Archibald, Harry 
Bateman, A. A. Bennett, B. A. Bernstein, G. D. Birkhoff, H. 
F. Blichfeldt, G. A. Bliss, W. D. Cairns, B. H. Camp, R. D. 
Carmichael, A. F. Carpenter, W. B. Carver, E. W. Chitten- 
den, Alonzo Church, A. B. Coble, J. L. Coolidge, D. R. Cur- 
tiss, H. T. Davis, L. E. Dickson, Jesse Douglas, Arnold Dres- 
den, G. C. Evans, W.B. Fite, Tomlinson Fort, Philip Franklin, 
T. C. Fry, J. W. Glover, W. C. Graustein, L. M. Graves, W. 
L. Hart, Olive C. Hazlett, E. R. Hedrick, T. H. Hildebrandt, 
Einar Hille, T. R. Hollcroft, M. H. Ingraham, A.J.Kempner, 

. R. Kline, E. P. Lane, R. E. Langer, Solomon Lefschetz, D. 

. Lehmer, C. C. MacDuffee, W. D. MacMillan, H. W. 
March, W. E. Milne, C. N. Moore, Marston Morse, F. D. 
Murnaghan, Oystein Ore, Tibor Rado, R. G. D. Richardson, 
P. R. Rider, H. L. Rietz, J. F. Ritt, H. P. Robertson, W. H. 
Roever, F. R. Sharpe, J. A. Shohat, H. E. Slaught, D. E. 
Smith, E. R. Smith, Virgil Snyder, M. H. Stone, E. B. Stouffer, 
D. J. Struik, J. D. Tamarkin, T. Y. Thomas, J. V. Uspensky, 
E. B. Van Vleck, Oswald Veblen, J. L. Walsh, J. H. M. 
Wedderburn, Anna P. Wheeler, G. T. Whyburn, D. V. 
Widder, Norbert Wiener, R. L. Wilder, K. P. Williams, W. 
A. Wilson. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Mathematics, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 
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* Brown University Rice Institute 
Bryn Mawr College Stanford University 
California Institute of University of California 
Technology * University of Chicago 
* Columbia University University of Cincinnati 
Cornell University * University of Illinois 
Duke University University of Iowa 
* Harvard University— University of Michigan 
Radcliffe College University of Minnesota 
Indiana University University of Missouri 
7 een Hopkins University | University of Pennsylvania 
assachusetts Institute University of Texas 
of Technology University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University Yale University 


* Princeton University 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


73 ballots sent out. 
32 returns; majority, 17 votes. 


15 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
17 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite —— were made from ow of the followin 
persons: E. G. Bailey, C. P. Bliss, B. M. Brigman, H H. W. 
Brooks, Nelson C. Brown, A. G. Christie, H. V. Coes, K. H. 
Condit, Karl T. Compton, Huber Ogilvie Croft, K. S. W. 
Davidson, S. W. Dudley, W. F. Durand, G. M. Eaton, A. M. 
Greene, Jr., G. B. Haven, E. C. Hutchinson, W. H. Kenerson, 
H. Kreisinger, A. S. Langsdorf, L. S. Marks, Erik Oberg, H. 
deB. Parsons, A. A. Potter, J. W. Roe, E. C. Schmidt, L. P. 
Sieg, M. C. Stuart, S. Timoshenko, L. W. Wallace, Roy V. 
Wright, G. A. Young. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Mechanical Engineering, 
starring those which it considers most distinguished: 


California Institute of * Purdue University 
Technology Stanford University 
* Cornell University University of California 
Harvard University University of Illinois 
Johns Hopkins University | University of Michigan 
* Massachusetts Institute Yale University 


of Technology 
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MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


47 ballots sent out. 
28 returns; majority, 15 votes. 


41 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
19 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: W. R. Appleby, J. W. Barker, Alan M. Bateman, 
H. M. Boylston, B B. Bucky, M. F. Coolbaugh, Charles 
Laurence Dake, John F. Dodge, F. Leroy Foster, L. C. 
Graton, Carle R. Hayward, C. A. Heiland, E. A. Hersam, 
T. J. Hoover, W. O. Hotchkiss, Waldemar Lindgren, Charles 
E. Locke, D. A. Lyon, E. P. Mathewson, A. C. Noe, W. B. 
Plank, Frank H. Probert, Thomas T. Read, Joseph T. Singe- 
wald, Jr., E. K. Soper, Robert K. Warner, George B. Water- 
house, Alfred R. Whitman. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved 
the following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped 
for work leading to the doctorate in Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, starring those which it considers most dis- 
tinguished : 


Carnegie Institute of Stanford University 
Technology University of Arizona 
Colorado School of Mines _—_ University of California 
* Columbia University University of Michigan 
* Harvard University University of Missouri 
* Massachusetts Institute University of Pittsburgh 
of Technology University of Wisconsin 


Pennsylvania State College Yale University 





PHILOSOPHY 


102 ballots sent out. 
78 returns; majority, 40 votes. 


271 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
45 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: George P. Adams, H. B. Alexander, Van Meter 
Ames, Fulton H. Anderson, A. C. Armstrong, Albert Balz, 
A. C. Benjamin, Julius S. Bixler, R. M. Blake, Brand Blans- 
hard, George Boas, Edgar S. Brightman, A. P. Brogan, H. C. 
Brown, E. A. Burtt, Gertrude C. Bussen, S. McClellan Butt, 
Albert R. Chandler, Harold R. Chidsey, H. T. Costello, G. 
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Watts Cunningham, W. R. Dennes, John Dewey, Ray H. 
Dotterer, Durant Drake, C. J. Ducasse, D. Luther Evans, W. 
Fite, W. S. Gamertsfelder, Theodore M. Greene, W. A. 
Hammond, Charles Hartshorne, Charles W. Hendel, E. L. 
Hinman, W. E. Hocking, Sydney Hook, E. Jordan, Grace A. 
de Laguna, Sterling P. Lamprecht, Harold A. Larrabee, 
Clarence I. Lewis, J. Loewenberg, A. O. Lovejoy, D. S. 
Mackay, E. B. McGilvary, Alexander Meiklejohn, Georgiana 
Melvin, Hugh Miller, S. Kerby Miller, Charles W. Morris, 
Glenn R. Morrow, Arthur E. Murphy, F. S. C. Northrop, D. 
H. Parker, S. C. Pepper, Charner M. Perry, Ralph B. Perry, 
D. A. Piatt, D. W. Prall, Oliver L. Reiser, D. g Robinson, 
Howard D. Roelofs, James H. Ryan, George H. Sabine, E. 
I. Schaub, Herbert W. Schneider, W. H. Sheldon, T. V. 
Smith, E. G. Spaulding, W. Wylie Spencer, W. Curtis Swabey, 
Ellen B. Talbot, R. A. Tsanoff, Walter B. Veazie, Philip E 
Wheelright, D. C. Williams, Ledger Wood, William K. 
Wright. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Philosophy, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


Boston University Stanford Universit 
Brown University * University of California 
Bryn Mawr College University of Chicago 
Catholic Universit University of Cincinnati 
* Columbia University University of Illinois 
* Cornell University * University of Michigan 
* Harvard University— University of Minnesota 
Radcliffe College University of Pennsylvania 
Johns Hopkins University | University of Southern 
New York University California 
Northwestern University University of Texas 
Ohio State University University of Wisconsin 
* Princeton University * Yale University 
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PHYSICS 


95 ballots sent out. 
59 returns; majority, 31 votes. 


483 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
52 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Edwin P. Adams, L. H. Adams, Samuel J. M. Allen, 
Samuel K. Allison, J. S. Ames, H. D. Arnold, James Barnes, 
J. W. Beams, Frederick Bedell, Ira S. Bowen, G. Breit, Walter 
G. Cady, E. Leon Chaffee, C. D. Child, Arthur H. Compton, 
Karl T. Compton, Edw. U. Condon, A. J. Dempster, William 
Duane, A. Ellett, Arthur L. Foley, Henry G. Gale, Norman 
E. Gilbert, Arthur W. Goodspeed, H. M. Goodwin, G. R. 
Harrison, William V. Houston, Leonard R. Ingersoll, Herbert 
E. Ives, Dugald C. Jackson, Edwin C. Kemble, E. H. Kennard, 
Norton A. Kent, Carl Kinsley, Otto Laporte, Leonard B. 
Loeb, F. W. Loomis, M. Luckiesh, L. W. McKechan, Robert 
A. Millikan, Louis T. More, Philip M. Morse, P. G. Nutting, 
Otto Oldenberg, Leigh Page, A. deForest Palmer, G. W. 
Pierce, F. K. Richtmyer, Harris J. Ryan, A. G. Shenstone, 
Henry D. Smyth, G. W. Stewart, Otto Stuhlman, F. R. Wat- 
son, William W. Watson, H. A. Wilson, A. G. Worthing, 
John Zeleny, Fritz Zwicky. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Physics, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished : 


Brown University Rice Institute 
* California Institute of Stanford University 
Technology * University of California 
* Columbia University * University of Chicago 
* Cornell University University of Illinois 
* Harvard University— University of Iowa 
Radcliffe College * University of Michigan 
* Johns Hopkins University University of Minnesota 
* Massachusetts Institute University of Pennsylvania 
of Technology University of Pittsburgh 
New York University University of Virginia 
Northwestern University * University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University Washington University 


* Princeton University * Yale University 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 


100 ballots sent out. 
66 returns; majority, 34 votes. 


138 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
32 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: J. F. Adams, Ruth F. Allen, J. C. Arthur, Eugene C. 
Auchter, M. F. Barrus, H. P. Barss, E. A. Bessey, J. G. 
Brown, Mary K. Bryan, W. H. Burkholder, Eubanks Carsner, 
Leroy Childs, Charles Chupp, William Crocker, J. J. Davis, 
William Diehl, B. O. Dodge, B. M. Duggar, L. W. Durrell, 
H. A. Edson, S. H. Essary, J. H. Faull, Howard S. Fawcett, 
H. M. Fitzpatrick, E. M. Freeman, F. D. Fromme, Max W. 
Gardner, N. J. Giddings, Annie R. Gravatt, R. J. Haskell, 
B. B. Higgins, Charles W. Hungerford, Lee M. Hutchins, 
L. R. Jones, Thomas F. Manns, W. A. McCubbin, L. E. 
Melchers, I. E. Melhus, Haven Metcalf, H. Elwood Morris, 
Ray Nelson, C. R. Orton, C. E. Owens, George L. Peltier, R. 
F. Poole, Frederick V. Rand, Donald Reddick, Howard S. 
Reed, E. S. Reynolds, Caroline Rumbold, E. S. Schultz, C. L. 
Shear, C. D. Sherbakoff, Wilhelm G. Solheim, Perley 
Spaulding, F. L. Stevens, Neil E. Stevens, G. S. Torrey, M. 
B. Waite, William H. Weston, H. H. Whetzel, Frederick A. 
eae A. F. Woods, H. C. Young, V. H. Young, Sanford M. 

eller. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Plant Pathology, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished: 


Columbia University * University of California 
* Cornell University University of Chicago 
Harvard University— University of Illinois 
Radcliffe College University of Michigan 
Iowa State College * University of Minnesota 
Michigan State College University of Nebraska 
Ohio State University University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College * University of Wisconsin 
Purdue University Washington University 


State College of Washington West Virginia University 
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PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


53 ballots sent out. 
38 returns; majority, 20 votes. 


56 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. | 
27 institutions offered work for the doctorate 


8 ne a ci Eh Or 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: C. O. Appleman, W. M. Atwood, Arthur L. Bakke, 
E. T. Bartholomew, J. P. Bennett, John W. Crist, Carl G. 
Deuber, G. H. Dungan, Scott V. Eaton, Floyd W. Gail, W. 
W. Garner, Basil E. Gilbert, J. H. Gourley, L. F. Graber, 
E. M. Harvey, R. B. Harvey, R. P. Hibbard, Ondess L. In- 
man, Earl S. Johnston, Willian D. Kimbrough, H. R. Kray- 
bill, B. E. Livingston, F. E. Lloyd, Walter F. Loehwing, A. 
E. Murneek, J. B. Overton, Thomas G. Phillips, George J. 
Pierce, Ernest S. Reynolds, William Rei Robbins, G. W. 
Scarth, H. L. Shantz, John W. Shive, H. A. Spoehr, Walter 
Thomas, W. E. Tottingham, Hamilton P. Traub, Sam F. 
Trelease, R. H. True. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Plant Physiology, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished: 





Columbia University University of Illinois 

* Cornell University University of Iowa 
Iowa State College University of Maryland 

* Johns Hopkins University University of Minnesota 
Michigan State College University of Missouri 
Ohio State University University of Nebraska 
Pennsylvania State College * University of Pennsylvania 
Rutgers University * University of Wisconsin 
Stanford University Washington University 

* University of California Yale University 


* University of Chicago 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


100 ballots sent out. 
62 returns; majority, 32 votes. 


210 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
40 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: John Alley, B. A. Arneson, James D. Barnett, Charles 
A. Beard, Clarence A. Berdahl, F. F. Blackly, Edith C. Bram- 
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hall, Harold Bruce, D. B. Carroll, Keith _° F. W. oe 
Kenneth Colegrove, E. S. Corwin, R. T. Crane, J. W. 

Daniel, James Q. Dealy, C. A. Dykstra, Clyde Eagleton, Cari 
H. Erbe, John A. Fairlie, J. W. Garner, Leland M. Goodrich, 
E. D. Graper, Charles G. Haines, J. R. Hayden, Charles E. 
Hill, A. N. Holcombe, N. D. Houghton, Herman G. James, 

W 4 Jones, T. S. Kerr, D. W. Knepper, F. K. Kruger, Isidor 

oeb, Ralph H. Lutz, Samuel C. May, C. E. Merriam, Fred- 
erick A. Middlebrush, William B. Munro, H. C. Nixon, 
Frederic A. Ogg, Louise Overacker, J. F. Peake, Henry J. 
Peterson, Frank W. Prescott, Harold S. Quigley, P. O. Ray, 
Thomas H. Reed, Jesse S. Reeves, George fi Sabine, John 
P. Senning, B. F. Shambaugh, Walter J. Shepard, L. M. 
Short, Miller D. Steever, Graham H. Stuart, Jacob Tanger, 
Kenneth O. Warner, Leonard D. White, W. F. Willoughby, 
E. Baskin Wright, James T. Young, J. F. Zimmerman. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Political Science, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished: 


American University * University of Chicago 

* Columbia University * University of Illinois 
Cornell University University of lowa 

* Harvard University— * University of Michigan 

Radcliffe College University of Minnesota 

Johns Hopkins University | University of Missouri 
New York University University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University University of Pennsylvania 
Ohio State University University of Pittsburgh 

* Princeton University University of Texas 
Stanford University * University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University Yale University 


* University of California 


PSYCHOLOGY 


109 ballots sent out. 
81 returns; majority, 41 votes 


453 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
49 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Gordon W. Allport, John E. Anderson, Madison 
Bentley, Arthur G. Bills, W. V. Bingham, Edwin G. Boring, 
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Carl C. Brigham, Warner Brown, W. H. Burnham, H. E. 
Burtt, Harvey A. Carr, Hulsey Cason, Karl M. Dallenbach, 
John F. Dashiell, F. C. Dockeray, Raymond Dodge, Edgar A. 
Doll, Knight Dunlap, R. M. Elliott, J. E. Evans, Franklin 
Fearing, Samuel W. Fernberger, Adelbert Ford, Shepherd L. 
Franz, Frank N. Freeman, Douglas Fryer, Paul Hanly Furfey, 
Arthur I. Gates, A. R. Gilliland, Henry H. Goddard, Florence 
L. Goodenough, Coleman R. Griffith, J. P. Guilford, Edwin R. 
Guthrie, Harry Helson, V. A. C. Henmon, H. L. Holling- 
worth, Clark L. Hull, Walter S. Hunter, Buford Johnson, 
Edw. S. Jones, A. M. Jordan, C. H. Judd, J. R. Kantor, Tru- 
man L. Kelley, F. B. Knight, K. Koffka, Herbert S. Langfeld, 
K. S. Lashley, Mark A. May, William McDougall, John A. 
McGeoch, Max Meenes, J. B. Miner, John J. B. Morgan, 
F. A. Moss, Carl Murichson, Gardner Murphy, Willard C. 
Olson, Donald G. Paterson, F. A. C. Perrin, Fescih Peterson, 
Walter B. Pillsbury, A. T. Poffenberyer, Sidney L. Pressey, 
E. S. Robinson, David C. Rogers, William T. Root, Christian 
A. Ruckmick, C. E. Seashore, E. B. Skaggs, Stevenson Smith, 
Calvin P. Stone, Charles Leonard Stone, George M. Stratton, 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., Lewis M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, 
L. L. Thurstone, E. C. Tolman, E. B. Twitmyer. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Psychology, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished: 


Brown University * Stanford University 
Bryn Mawr College Syracuse University 
Catholic University of * University of California 
America * University of Chicago 

Clark University University of Illinois 

* Columbia University * University of lowa 

* Cornell University University of Kansas 
Duke University University of Michigan 


George Peabody College * University of Minnesota 
for Teachers University of North Carolina 


* Harvard University— University of Oregon 
Radcliffe College University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana University University of Pittsburgh 
Johns Hopkins University | University of Washington 
Northwestern University University of Wisconsin 
* Ohio State University Western Reserve University 


* Princeton University * Yale University 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


100 ballots sent out. 
70 returns; majority, 36 votes. 
256 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
37 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 
Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
ersons: Edward C. Armstrong, H. C. Berkowitz, Benjamin 
. Bourland, Ray P. Bowen, Stephen H. Bush, Arthur G. 
Canfield, David H. Carnahan, F. D. Cheydleur, Gilbert 
Chinard, Algernon Coleman, F. A. G. Cowper, J. P. W. Craw- 
ford, George I. Dale, Edwin P. Dargan, William M. Dey, 
Lionel C. Durel, John R. Effinger, Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Maurice Faure, Percival B. Fay, Albert Feuillerat, J. D. M. 
Ford, Joseph G. Fucilla, Joseph S. Galland, Eugene Galloo, 
Christian Gauss, John L. Gerig, G. C. Glascock, Charles H. 
Grandgent, Albert L. Guerard, George L. Hamilton, William 
S. Hendrix, E. H. Hespelt, John M. Hill, Urban T. Holmes, 
Ralph E. House, T. Atkinson Jenkins, Sturgis T. Leavitt, I. 
C. Lecompte, F. B. Luquiens, Lander McClintock, Kenneth 
McKenzie, James F. Mason, Sylvanus G. Morley, Thomas 
E. Oliver, Everett W. Olsted, Arthur Leslie Owen, John A. 
Ray, Robert E. Rockwood, Alfonso de Salvio, Rudolph 
Schevill, Albert Schinz, Colbert Searles, Joseph Seronde, Whit- 
ford H. Shelton, William P. Shepard, Horatio E. Smith, Hugh 
A. Smith, Stanley A. Smith, Antonio A. G. Solalinde, Alex- 
ander G. H. Spiers, Norman L. Torrey, George W. Umphrey, 
John Van Horne, Jacob Warshaw, Ernest H. Wilkins, Edwin 
B. Williams, C. H. C. Wright, Bert E. Young, C. D. Zdano- 
wicz. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Romance Languages, starring 
those which it considers most distinguished : 


Brown University * University of California 
Bryn Mawr College * University of Chicago 
* Columbia University University of Illinois 
Cornell University University of lowa 
* Harvard University— University of Michigan 
Radcliffe College University of Minnesota 


* Johns Hopkins University | University of North Carolina 
New York University University of Pennsylvania 


Northwestern University University of Texas 
Ohio State University University of Wisconsin 
* Princeton University * Yale University 


Stanford University 
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SOCIOLOGY 
92 ballots sent out. 
70 returns; majority, 36 votes. 


persons: Robert 


E. T. Hiller, Floyd N. House, Howard E. if 














Young, Kimball Young. 














which it considers most distinguished : 


















































Bryn Mawr College University of Kansas 
Catholic University of University of Michigan 
America * University of Minnesota 
* Columbia University University of Missouri 
Duke University * University of North Carolina 
Harvard University— University of Pennsylvania 
Radcliffe College University of Pittsburgh 
Indiana University University of Southern Cali- 
New York University fornia 
Northwestern University University of Washington 
Ohio State University * University of Wisconsin 
* University of Chicago Washington University 
University of Illinois Yale University 











University of lowa 





226 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
44 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 

€. Angell, Read Bain, Harry E. Barnes, 
Howard Becker, Harry Best, Emory S. Bogardus, Henry J. 
Burt, Niles Carpenter, Clarence M. Case, F. Stuart Chapin, 
Carroll D. Clark, Charles W. Coulter, J. E. Cutler, Maurice 
R. Davie, Jerome Davis, James O. Dealey, Neva R. D 
dorff, Seba Eldridge, Thomas D. Eliot, Charles A. Ellwood, 
H. P. Fairchild, Ellsworth Faris, Ross L. Finney, Galen M. 
Fisher, Joseph K. Folsom, Hornell Hart, Joyce O. Hertzler, 
ensen, Carl Kel- 
sey, J. H. Kolb, E. T. Krueger, Benson Y. Landis, F. E. 
Lumley, George A. Lundberg, Charles E. Lively, Robert S. 
Lynd, Thomas C. McCormick, Robert M. Maclver, R. D. 
McKenzie, H. A. Miller, E. L. Morgan, Cecil C. North, H. 
W. Odum, William F. Ogburn, E. George Payne, Stuart A. 
Queen, E. B. Reuter, Stuart A. Rice, Edward A. Ross, Dwight 
Sanderson, Thorsten Sellin, Newell L. Sims, David A. Sned- 
den, Pitirim A. Sorokin, E. H. Sutherland, Carl C. Taylor, 
Warren S. Thompson, A. J. Todd, Wilson D. Wallis, U. G. 
Weatherly, Malcom M. Willey, Louis Wirth, Arthur Evans 
Wood, Howard B. Woolston, Donald R. Young, Erle F. 


The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Sociology, starring those 
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SOIL SCIENCE 


75 ballots sent out. 
58 returns; majority, 30 votes. 


63 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
15 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: F. J. Alway, A. B. Beaumont, Andrew Boss, P. S 
Burgess, W. L. Burlison, W. W. Burr, L. E. Call, A. B. Con- 
ner, H. P. Cooper, G. H. Cutler, Henry Dorsey, O. W. Dynes, 
W. C. Etheridge, J. R. Fain, E. B. Fred, R. J. Garber, F. D. 
Gardner, Fred Griffee, H. J. Harper, W. R. Hendrix, H. W. 
Hulbert, C. B. Hutchinson, F. D. Keim, W. P. Kelley, Alvin 
Kezer, T. L. Lyon, A. G. McCall, Clyde McKee, T. L. Mar- 
at E. Metzger, A. H. oa x G E. Millar, M. F. Miller, 

A Meas, C. H. Myers, T. E. Odland, J. B. Park, A. L. 
Pacrick N. A. Pettinger, A. J. Pieters, D. W. Pittman, W. L. 
Powers, E. B. Reynolds, George E. Ritchey, G. L. Schuster, 
H. L. Shantz, Charles F. Shaw, R. E. Stephenson, R. P. 
Thomas, R. I. Throckmorton, S. C. Vandecaveye, S. A. Waks- 
man, H. L. Walster, A. R. Whitson, A. T. Wiancko, R. G. 
Wiggans, N. E. Winters. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Soil Science, starring those 
which it considers most distinguished : 


* Cornell University University of California 
* Iowa State College University of Illinois 
Michigan State College University of Minnesota 
Ohio State University University of Missouri 
* Rutgers University * University of Wisconsin 
ZOOLOGY 


100 ballots sent out. 
70 returns; majority, 36 votes. 


382 doctorates were conferred in the period 1928-1932. 
59 institutions offered work for the doctorate. 


Composite ratings were made from reports of the following 
persons: Edward F. Adolph, Warder C. Allee, Leslie B. Arey, 
George W. Bartelmez, Cora J. Beckwith, Joseph H. Bodine, 
James W. Buchanan, E. Eleanor Carothers, William E 
Castle, Charles M. Child, Wesley R. Coe, William H. Cole, 
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Edwin G. Conklin, William W. Cort, Henry C. Crampton, 
Charles B. Davenport, Alden B. Dawson, Leslie C. Dunn, 
John H. Gerould, Robert T. Hance, George T. Hargitt, Ross 
G. Harrison, Edmund N. Harvey, Lewis V. Heilbrunn, Leigh 
Hoadley, Samuel J. Holmes, Herbert S. Jennings, Harvey E. 
Jordan, Ernest E. Just, William A. Kepner, Charles A. Ko- 
foid, Albert Kuntz, George R. LaRue, Frank R. Lillie, Edwin 
Linton, Clarence C. Little, C. E. McClung, Samuel O. Mast, 
Maynard M. Metcalf, Dwight E. Minnich, Carl R. Moore, 
Herbert V. Neal, Thurlow C. Nelson, Horatio H. Newman, 
George H. Parker, John T. Patterson, Fernandus Payne, 
Arthur S. Pearse, Henry S. Pratt, Oscar Riddle, William A. 
Riley, Alexander Ruthven, Franz Schrader, George G. Scott, 
Victor E. Shelford, Aaron F. Shull, Charles R. Stockard, 
George L. Streeter, Horace W. Stunkard, William H. Talia- 
ferro, David H. Tennent, J. Paul Visscher, Henry B. Ward, 
Paul S. Welch, David H. Wenrich, Benjamin H. Willier, 
Henry V. P. Wilson, Sewall Wright, Harry B. Yocom, 
Charles Zeleny. 

The jury named above has by a majority vote approved the 
following institutions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in Zoology, starring those which 
it considers most distinguished: 


Brown reins * Princeton University 
Bryn Mawr College Stanford University 
* California Institute of * University of California 
Technology * University of Chicago 
* Columbia University University of Illinois 
Cornell University University of lowa 
Duke University * University of Michigan 
* Harvard University— University of Minnesota 
Radcliffe College University of Missouri 
Indiana University University of North Carolina 
Iowa State College University of Oklahoma 


* Johns Hopkins University * University of Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts Institute of | University of Pittsburgh 


Technology University of Texas 
New York University * University of Wisconsin 
Northwestern University Washington University 


Ohio State University * Yale University 
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Il 


AN ANNUAL RECORD OF DOCTORATES CONFERRED WITH 
THESIS’ SUBJECTS 


The committee recognizes the value of an annual list of doc- 
torates conferred during the year by American colleges, giving 
institution, field of study, name of conferee and title of thesis, 
and recommends the annual publication of such a list. 

Since the National Research Council for some years has col- 
lected all information needed for such a list, from which it has 
selected the doctorates conferred in science for publication in 
its annual list of ‘Doctorates Conferred in the Sciences by 
American Universities,” the National Research Council could, 
with little additional effort and expense (a few hundred dol- 
lars), prepare and publish the complete list of doctorates. 
The committee therefore recommends to the American Coun- 
cil on Education that it appropriate or solicit the additional 
funds necessary to make this complete annual list and, if such 
funds are available, request the National Research Council, 
with the aid of these funds, to prepare such an annual list as 
a joint publication of the American Council on Education and 
the National Research Council. 


Ill 
THE PLACE AND THE FUNCTION OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


This question is a large and complex one. It falls into two 
very different parts: the academic and the professional use of 
the Master’s degree. Regarding the academic use, the com- 
mittee submits below a brief and elementary statement. Re- 
garding the professional use, it still feels unqualified to make 
any definite recommendations. 

Indeed, the committee feels that it cannot adequately carry 
any further the study of this large subject. It suggests that 
some responsible body—e.g., the American Council on Educa- 
tion, or the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching—delegate some competent person to draw up not a 
survey but a statement of what he thinks would be good prac- 
tice in the requirements for and the awarding of the Master’s 
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degree, and that this be made the subject of discussion at an 
Annual Meeting of the Council. 
The Master of Arts degree at present serves two purposes: 


1. Asa sign of the completion of a sort of introduction to 
more advanced graduate work. 


(a) This is useful for students hoping to go on ulti- 
mately to the Ph.D. 

(b) It is useful also for students wishing merely to con- 
tinue the pursuit of knowledge for another year or 
two after the completion of their undergraduate 
course. 

2. As a mark of professional training, chiefly in the field of 
Secondary School teaching. 

This situation is complicated by the existence of various 
State Educational laws and Board of Education re- 
quirements making professional advancement depend 
on the acquiring of the A.M. 


The chief complaints against the present system are: 


1. The students are in the main very poorly prepared. 


2. They often take the course not for love of learning but 
to secure a job or higher pay. 

3. The time of residence required—generally one year—is 
too short to accomplish anything really worth while with such 
students. 

4. The course of study often lacks unity and point, requir- 
ing merely the accumulation of a certain number of courses or 
credits. 

5. The course of study is often merely another year of 
undergraduate work, sometimes not as good as the senior year 
in the same institution and sometimes more rigid than the 
senior year. 


Possible improvement in the situation is made difficult by the 
double function of the degree. However, certain suggestions 
may be made. These apply, for the most part, rather less to 
the professional than to the other uses of the degree. 


1. Students should not be admitted to study for the A.M. 
without evidence of good undergraduate preparation in the 
specific subject in which they propose to take the degree. 

2. The course should be planned in advance with some unity 
of purpose and coherence in arrangement. 
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3. Most of the courses should be of a more advanced type 
than ordinary undergraduate courses, and at least one should 
be of the seminar type, with some training in methods of 
graduate work. Assistants should be provided to aid the pro- 
fessor in supervising the work of the students by holding indi- 
vidual conferences with them. 

4. The requirement of a thesis, if rightly administered, is 
of great value in training the student. This thesis should not 
be required to be a contribution to knowledge. 

5. Graduate students should be allowed great freedom in 
class attendance, but there should be a solid final written ex- 
amination for the degree of an intensity and breadth appro- 
priate to the standard of a year’s work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. 


The requirements for the degree must necessarily differ in 
many respects in different departments. 


IV 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS ON THE 
GRADUATE LEVEL 


The committee believes that the present graduate schools 
meet the need and that no other type of graduate school is 
desirable. 

The committee endorses the findings of the Committee of 
the American Association of University Professors on College 
and University Teaching with regard to teacher training for 
college teachers as printed on pages 23 to 25 of their report 
and herewith quoted below, and calls attention to their dis- 
cussion of those findings as printed on pages 61 to 70 of their 
report. 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


(Pp. 23-25 Report of Committee on College and University 
Teaching) 


“The committee is not prepared to recommend that any re- 
quirement of courses in education be established as a qualifica- 
tion for college teaching. It has discovered on this matter a 
wide divergence of opinion between teachers of academic sub- 
jects on the one hand and teachers of education on the other. 
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Some reconciliation of these divergent views is greatly to be 
desired, for the committee believes that improvements in the 
technique of teaching can best be secured by cooperation be- 
tween the educationists and the academic group in an endeavor 
to reach common ground. Hence, while not prepared to rec- 
ommend that, under present conditions, those who are prepar- 
ing for the profession of college teaching should be required 
to take formal courses in education, it nevertheless feels that 
institutions of higher education should direct an adequate 
amount of effort toward ensuring among members of their 
staffs a proper understanding of the whole educational system 
of the United States. 

“The present situation in the field of teacher-employment, 
moreover, is such that many students who are preparing to 
teach in colleges find it to their advantage to take courses in 
education in addition to the subject-matter courses which they 
are pursuing. It therefore becomes a matter of importance 
to determine what such courses in education ought to be. 
Consideration should accordingly be given, both by academic 
departments and by departments of education, to the develop- 
ment of a body of instruction which would be adapted to the 
needs of those who, while preparing to become college teach- 
ers, feel it advisable to equip themselves with the professional 
qualifications for a secondary school position in case a college 
appointment does not materialize. 

‘On the more general question of teacher-training for col- 
lege teachers the committee, while recognizing the present un- 
developed state of the field of teacher-training at the college 
level, recommends that the following practices be followed to 
the extent that they are found compatible with the transcend- 
ent importance of a thorough training in subject matter: 

(a) That the academic departments give consideration, in 
whatever ways they think best, to methods of teaching and to 
teaching under supervision. 

(b) That they sanction a seminar on problems of Ameri- 
can education, with special reference to the college, to be given 
by the school or department of education alone or in coopera- 
tion with the academic departments, this seminar to be optional 
for students who are preparing to become college teachers. 

“An additional step, moreover, the committee is prepared to 
suggest to universities and colleges at the present stage; 
namely, that when a department’s personnel is large enough, 
and where students are being prepared to become college teach- 
ers, there ought to be in the department at least one member 
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who is especially interested in the problem of teaching. It 
should be his duty to take the lead in promoting the discussion 
of teaching methods within the department; he should be the 
adviser of those students who expect to enter the profession 
of teaching; and he should make himself familiar with their 
teaching experience and capacity. Such a member of the de- 
partment might also be expected to interest his immediate 
colleagues in the gathering of materials and the working out 
of a procedure whereby the effectiveness of their own teaching 
could be by themselves determined.” 


We recommend also that the attention of graduate students 
be drawn not only to the problems of American education as a 
system in itself, but to the problems of American education as 
related to the economic, political, and other phases of the social 
order. The majority of those who at any given time are 
graduate students will soon, as teachers, be dealing with grave 
problems in the field of the relation of higher education to the 
social order. They should therefore have both the oppor- 
tunity to consider the relation of the college or university as a 
whole to the social order and the opportunity to consider the 
particular contributions which in the fields in which they are 
specially interested may be made to the development of the 
social order. 





V 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION ON THE GRAD- 

UATE LEVEL IN A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL TO SCIENTIFIC 

INSTRUCTION IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

(a) The committee would call attention to the diversity in 

practice; with the idea that an investigation of the facts and 

the causes of particular relationships might afford securer 

» _ bases of discussion and resolution of the problem. Four dif- 
| ferent practices appear to have been followed: 













1. That of having the Graduate School administer all grad- 
uate work that is credited as such. 

2. That of having a general graduate faculty set up regula- 
tions under which professional schools autonomously operate. 

3. That of having some professional schools outside the 
Graduate Schools and some (at least, some departments) in- 
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side. (E.g., the Harvard School of Engineering—outside— 
and certain departments of the medical school—inside. ) 

4. The professional schools entirely independent of the 
graduate school. 

(b) The sub-committee feels that a fundamental distinction 
exists and should obtain between advanced professional in- 
struction and genuine graduate work in professional schools. 
The issue is raised as to whether professional degrees rather 
than graduate degrees should not be awarded for advanced 
professional work. Attention in this connection is drawn to 
the apparent trend in professional schools to abandon pro- 
fessional degrees. Is this tendency—thought to be character- 
istic at present in Engineering, Pharmacy, and (possibly) 
Law—sound? 

(c) The question is raised as to whether the professional 
schools are educationally separate and self- sufficient. Would 
not they or departments within them be aided and benefited by 
contact with and integration in the Graduate School? While 
it is thought that the institutional ideal should be the best pos- 
sible functional performance, it is also thought that the close 
association of the professional schools and the university under 
a common administration of all graduate work would be re- 
ciprocally advantageous to all institutional units occupied with 
advanced work. Indeed, the promotion and guidance of re- 
search—the basic duty of the graduate school—makes of it a 
professional school.* 

(d) On the above grounds, the sub-committee recommends 
that departments within professional schools doing graduate 
work should be departments or units within divisional organi- 
zations of the graduate schools. The graduate instruction of 
the professional schools should be administratively regulated 
by the graduate school—whether the regulations are general 
and horizontal for the whole school or divisional. 


*Nore. The proposal to recognize a distinction between “advanced pro- 
fessional work” and genuine “graduate work” is not intended in any sense as 
a reflection upon any educational activity or subject—since any such subject 
may be the object of graduate study. The distinction is one of fact and char- 
acter. 
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The committee recommends that the investigation outlined 
above be pursued and that funds for such investigation be pro- 


vided. 


VI 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS OF RESEARCH 
AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


(a) It is extremely important to maintain close relation be- 
tween universities and research institutions, and with actively 
investigating agencies of all types. Intimate touch between 
or among these types of activities is essential. If one classi- 
fies the uses of knowledge under the heads of production, trans- 
mission and application, the educational institution will repre- 
sent first of all the agency concerned with transmission and 
interpretation of knowledge. It is essential that the univer- 
sity include as at least a part of its activity the fields of pro- 
duction and the study of application of knowledge. With this 
end in view the university should maintain an intimate relation 
to research agencies, and, in many instances, it will desire to 
develop important research activities. 

In the same way it is extremely important for research 
agencies and for industrial activities to maintain close relation 
to universities to mutual advantage of those concerned. 

(b) The degree-granting function is naturally and properly 
a responsibility of the university. Experience, apprenticeship, 
and broad training in research may develop through research 
institutions, but the organization of programs leading toward 
the granting of degrees cannot easily be included in the plans 
of research institutions without fundamentally altering their 
structure and purpose. On the other hand, it is important to 
recognize that the type of research required as the basis of the 
Doctor’s degree should be that which represents the best atti- 
tude and the highest level of research. Recognition of such 
research activities in the granting of a degree is only the ap- 
proval of an attainment, and the higher the level reached, the 


more valuable such experience is as the basis for granting of a 
degree. 








